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“... at the moment when the statue is unveiled, 
squat down peacefully on the ground with 
crossed legs, as a sign of dissent from the 
ceremony and of respect for the Mahatma.” 


THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION? 


Whatever happens now in Paris—a return to calm 
in face of concessions or an escalation to a kind of 
Second Paris Commune—the lesson will be drawn 
from the past fortnight’s events that the slogan of 
“Today the students—tomorrow the workers”, 
which was like so much wishful thinking from the 
isolated student Left in Germany, is after all 
realistic and that this is relevant elsewhere. 


How far the events justify this conclusion is less 
certain. It should be remembered that the French 
police, particularly the CRS riot squad, are about 
the most universally detested in sight. Even the 
Spanish Civil Guard are better, some claim. Ac- 
cusations of brutality against police in Britain are 
seen by the public as probably exaggerated and, 
if true, as being excusable in the face of provo- 
cation. Nobody believes the CRS needs provoking. 


Their use this time of new types of “riot control ” 
gas, including CS, which was developed in Britain 
and is used in Vietnam (and in spite of being 
lethal in confined spaces was apparently flung 
into houses in the Latin Quarter) just underlines 
the obvious. 


So the anti-student backlash encouraged elsewhere 
by sympathy with the police in dealing with 
student unrest had no reason to emerge in Paris. 
Sympathy towards the students was helped by the 
fact that their protest was based on genuine and 
obvious grievances and that, in spite of trans- 
parent government bids to blame everything on a 
tiny minority under the leadership of “the 
anarcho-Maoist Daniel Cohn-Bendit known as 
Danny-le-Rouge ”, it was clear that all but a tiny 
minority of students backed the protest. 


For the generally frustrated members of the 
organised Left this was a golden chance to exploit 
the situation just when De Gaulle could be most 
humiliated—10 years in power, and the Vietnam 
Talks (his greatest diplomatic triumph) focusing 
the eyes of the world on Paris. 


From which the lesson emerges that the Paris 
events cannot be taken as a guide to the Revo- 
lution elsewhere. (Herbert Marcuse, in Paris at the 
time for Marx anniversary celebrations, was simi- 
larly sceptical in a Figaro interview.) 


roid 


If Old Peg (Mrs Duff of CND fame) had composed 
her celebrated Almanack for 1968, it might very 
possibly have contained this fanciful item: ‘“ May 
17: Harold Wilson unveils statue of Mahatma 
Gandhi.” That’s a joke. 


This Friday, however, in Tavistock Square, WC1, 
at 7 pm, on the invitation of the Mahatma Gandhi 
Memorial Committee, the Prime Minister (no 
joke!) is indeed to unveil a new statue of the 
world’s most renowned non-violent revolutionary. 
If you can’t believe that such a colossally inappro- 
priate memorial and ceremony could be seriously 
proposed and mounted by any group connected 
with Gandhi, the answer is all too simple. 


For years the India League, a group of Labour 
left-wingers and Indian Socialists led by Lord 
Sorensen, which had a large hand in the decision 
to grant India independence in 1945, has been 
trying to raise the £10,000 necessary to recognise 
its achievement in a statue of Gandhi. They were 
still only half-way to their target figure last year 
when the Labour government, under Harold 
Wilson, forked out to make the monument pos- 
sible. 


When Mr Wilson, the man who best represents 
the compromises, prevarications and sacrifice of 
truth to pragmatic politics that has characterised 
our government’s record in so many areas—from 
immigration to Vietnam to education to Biafra to 
wages—pays homage to Gandhi, the man who in 
recent times has best represented the opposite, 
then it is at Jeast tempting to join the growing 
hordes of Harold-baiters and cry “‘ Hypocrite! ” 


No doubt some people at the unveiling will try to 
do just that. But it seems pointless to add to the 
insult by negating the way that Gandhi worked 
and what he worked for. Nevertheless, we risk 
this kind of response in deciding to publicise the 
ceremony as widely as possible with our own 
facsimile reproduction (inserted in this issue) of 
the invitation card. We do it, because we believe 
that any public recognition of Gandhi should be 
widely known and heavily attended. We hope very 
much that those in the crowd who find the 
presence of Harold Wilson offensive will decide to 
propagate Gandhi’s ideas and values more effect- 
ively than can be done by such a man unveiling 
such a statue. 

So what do we suggest? Our first thought was for 
a ‘“‘reverse joke”: Mahatma Gandhi veiling a 
statue of Harold Wilson. Our second thought was 


The Gandhi Playspace? . .. Derelict, dangerous 
ground where children from new flats play. 


The lawn on the left, in front of these Islington 
flats, is forbidden to children. (Photo: Serena 
Wadham.) 


Wilson 


Gandhi 


that we should seek to represent with posters, or 
more graphically with crosses, the number of 
Indians who had to be killed by the British before 
we were so good as to grant independence and, 
more recently, the number who starve each year 
ie independence now that we have “ liberated ” 
ndia. 


Our third thought—when we saw the statue—was 
to recommend that all those who object to such a 
ceremony, at the moment when the statue is un- 
veiled, squat down peacefully on the ground with 
crossed legs, as a sign of disent from the ceremony 
and of respect for the Mahatma. 


Not only, however, do we think that such a protest 
is called for. We also believe that an alternative, 
constructive memorial to Gandhi should be pro- 
posed. He himself would have objected to £10,000 
being spent in such a way when there are so many 
areas of need in Britain just crying out for 
attention. 


Close to Peace News, up Caledonian Road, is an 
area due for development by the Greater London 
Council. Acres of ground now lie waste where 
houses recently stood, much of it covered with 
rubble, rubbish and broken glass, and overrun by 
rats. The beautifully-kept lawns in front of new 
blocks of flats nearby are “ amenity” spaces and 
therefore barred to children. Moreover, the near- 
est playground is a quarter of a mile away, across 
a busy road. 


A play space is scheduled for the area but work 
will not start for another eighteen months. Mean- 
while children continue to play on a dangerous 
site or risk their lives on the streets. Fortunately, 
a local tenants’ association seems about to be 
formed and one of its priorities will be to obtain 
playspace as soon as possible. Despite its present 
bad state, one piece of wasteland could well be 
used for semi-adventure play. 


Given that the overwhelming majority of residents 
want the site cleared and cleaned, and would give 
practical help, there seems no reason why we 
should not do it. Therefore, on May 26 we hope 
that as many people as possible will join with us 
to clear the pace and help the residents arrange 
it as they wish. We are not proposing to obstruct 
the GLC in their long-term plans (unless these 
conflict with the needs of the local people) nor, 
on the other hand, to do the work that they should 
be doing. 
When ithe play area is established, we would like 
to think that it might be known as the Gandhi 
Playspace. If it were really successful and more 
permanent play facilities were provided, we should 
then like to see Harold Wilson invited along and 
iven first ride on the Mahatma Gandhi Memorial 


ee-Saw. 
THE EDITORS 
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Biafra 


The interview with Colonel Ojukwu 
in your issue of May 10 naturally puts 
Biafra’s point of view in the tragic 
war which is going on between that 
breakaway State and the rest of the 
Nigerian Federation. No doubt there 
are arguments for and against the 
secession of Biafra, on which it is diffi- 
cult for an outsider to be fully in- 
formed or to form a competent judg- 
ment. What, however, is clear from all 
the reports reaching us by press and 
wireless is that a bloody war is being 
waged in which thousands of people 
are being killed—many of them 
women and children—and that much 
of the killing is being done with arms 
supplied by the British Government 
to the Nigerian Federal Government. 
-Continental papers (Swiss and Aus- 
trian) have been writing about geno- 
cide against the people of Biafra. 
It is intolerable in these circumstances 
that Britain should continue to supply 
arms to Nigeria. May I suggest to all 
ede readers that they write to the 
oreign Secretary and to their MP 
protesting against this traffic in death. 
Harold F. Bing, 
45 Rempstone Road, 
East Leake, 
Loughborough, Leics. 


Science damned? 

Gordon Benson (Letters, May 3) holds 
that man is “nothing but a pathetic 
little bare-arsed monkey.” If this is 
all science hag to say about man, 
surely it is science that is pathetic. 
The fact that man exists on the ani- 


WAR RESISTANCE 


quarterly journal of the WRi. The 
journal for information on conscien- 
tious objection to military service 
and war resistance and building a 
world without war. 
A few articles from recent issues: 
The Prerequisites of Peace— 
Herbert Read 
Persuasive Discipline—David Wills 
The Idea of a Third Camp— 
A. J. Muste 
Conscientious Objection and 
War Resistance—Tony Smythe 
Violence in Africa—Pierre Martin 
Nazarenes in Prison 


Annual subscription 10s. Issued in 
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WAR RESISTERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL, 
3 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London, N1. 


PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST 
SERVICE 

3.30 Sunday, May 26 

Essex Church Hall, 

Palace Gardens Terrace, 
Notting Hill Gate. 

Discourse, questions, discussion. 


mal plane should not obscure the fact 
that he exists on other planes also— 
whatever Professor Tinbergen may 
have said. 


I find Mr Benson’s reasoning nard to 
follow. His conclusion, that it is man 
rather than science that is damned, 
overlooks the fact that science is the 
creation of man. Goethe held that in 
creating science—i.e. modern science, 
as we know it—man has committed 
an act of impiety against nature; for 
nature cannot be understood by ana- 
lytical reason alone. Modern science 
leaves out the mystery, the poetry, 
the significance of nature. 


Goethe was not advocating any “un- 
natural fettering” of “man’s natural 
thirst for knowledge.” He refused 
even to call “knowledge” what is 
actually a narrowly limited, arbitrar- 
ily selective account of reality—leav- 
ing out everything that cannot be 
measured or explained in terms of 
antecedent causes (hence the “bare- 
arsed monkey” view of man). Perhaps 
this kind of ‘science’ would not 
naturally be thirsted for by anybody 
who refused to limit his vision in 
such an unnatural way. 

Francis Ellingham, 

The Flat, 215 Gloucester Road, 
Bristol 7. 


Gordon Benson’s letter ‘Science 
Damned?” while thought-provoking 
and presenting a seeming revelation 
of God or nature’s will or man’s fate, 
suffers from an absence of considera- 
tion of a crucial point. True, man suf- 
fers from the results of his own in- 
ventive hand: yet this damaging hand 
is wielded by another man. This makes 
the problem a social one and the solu- 
tion a social one. In my, perhaps 
naive, opinion the reason for the di- 
lemma is that man invents alone, from 
the power of his brain, yet applies his 
invention socially, from his instinct 
for power. A great bulk of our society 
is involved in the application of in- 
ventions: from advertising geniuses to 
pluggers of all kinds, including gas- 
chamber guards and attendants—even 
applyers of the simple club and trun- 
cheon, the police. They are, or have 
become, “socially” necessary. How- 
ever, the inventions they use, all in- 
ventions, were intended for the pur- 
pose of some mastery over the im- 
placable, ever-fearsome enemy: na- 
ture. 


My simple way out of this dilemma, 
presented by the dialectic of man’s 
progress, is that man, each man, ought 
to apply man’s inherited inventions 
alone, individually; it becoming illegal 
to apply them upon another man, 
only upon nature itself, dichotomising 
man from being a part of nature 
which he clearly and definitely is not 
any longer. Man can and will grow 
only if henceforth he leaves his feliow- 
man alone, concentrating upon other 
ends, other objects of his brain-power. 
What socially will result is out of our 
present ken of vision. Perhaps a race 
of veritable super-men which will 
destroy nature and the universe 
rather than each other. One can start 


RIGHT TO LIVE 
WALK TO SAY ‘NO’ TO WAR 
Pageant and Peace Fair May 25 


WANTED: Men, women, children black/pink/brown/yellow/red etc 
All props and costumes provided—including masks, dragons, robots, 


“germs ”, flowers and sheep. 


Assemble: 12 noon at 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1 
to walk through Camden to 


Fair: 
HAPPENINGS 


Coram Fields, Guilford Street, London WC1 for 


Arranged by Joint Pacifist Committee. 


by each person baking a pudding or 
carving a pipe-rack, or its equal, and 
keeping so occupied every day. 
Herbert Pincus, 

2851 Barker Avenue, 

Bronx, New York 10467, USA. 


Teacher training 


As one who once spent three years on 
the staff of a College of Education, I 
should like to say that I agree whole- 
heartedly with the substance and tone 
of Graham Carey’s article (“What to 
do with’ teacher-training?” Peace 
News, May 10). I should like also, if I 
may, to make one or two comments. 


As I see it, there are two fundamental 
things wrong with the Colleges of 
Education as they are constituted at 
present. (a) They tend to be staffed 
by “matriarchs” of both sexes—what 
man who loves his subject enjoys 
busying himself with all the “nappy- 
changing” activities the College forces 
him to indulge in? (b) They tend to 
be organised in such a way as to make 
any genuine contact and meeting be- 
tween persons almost impossible. 
(This is a point which emerges 
strongly from Mr Carey’s article.) 
That true education which arises out 
of the “dialogue” between persons is 
incidental to College organisation. 
The College which, in the last analy- 
sis, has nothing to do, pleads always— 
“There is no time”! 


To this must be added another basic 
fact: that, at root, the College of 
Education does not know what it is 
doing. Our knowledge of what makes 
a good teacher and what the act of 
teaching is, to all intents and pur- 
poses is non-existent. 


My own answer as to what to do with 
teacher-training is this: Scrap _ it. 
Turn all the Colleges of Education 
into Liberal Arts Colleges. Let people 
study subjects, not method; and let 
them receive Education the proper 
way, by example. In this way, they 
will be enabled to grow from people 
into persons. Instead of the absurd 
system we have at the moment which 
simply stunts their growth. 

Keith Pople, 

38 Highgate Drive, 

West Knighton, 

Leicester. 


Peace action proposal 


I am sending out the following propo- 
sal to Peace Action and Libertarian 
Groups and individuals, which sub- 
scribe to the following policy state- 
ment, on behalf of Grantham Peace 
Action Group: 


We realise that Peace cannot come 
without a radical nonviolent trans- 
formation of social institutions and 
individuals; and we are committed 
to nonviolent direct action as a 
means of social, economic and poli- 
tical change. 


The proposal is that a conference be 
called in Autumn 1968 with the pur- 
pose of discussing: 


1. Coordination between nonviolent 
groups and individuals. 

2. Ways and means of putting across 
to the General Public our mess- 
age more effectively. 

3. Methods of action on a local and 
national level with a view to in- 
creased nonviolent actions in the 
coming year. 


Our reasons for making this proposal 
at this time are that most actions at 
the moment are being organised by 
groups uncommitted to nonviclence 
and that the nonviolent movement is 
so fragmented that its voice is almost 
unheard in the Peace Movement and 
amongst the General Public. In view 
of this we are in danger of letting the 
Peace Movement appear to be a vio- 
lent body of troublemakers, whose 


only wish is to smash the armed forces 
and the police. We would contend that 
this, anti-militarism, is not all that we 
seek—i.e. a peaceful society. 


If you are interested in this proposal 
we ask you to write to us expressing 
your support, We welcome suggestions 
for the agenda, the venue and any 
others you have to offer. 


When enough cffers of support have 
been received, I will write to all those 
offering support with a view to calling 
a small representative meeting during 
the Summer to take care of practical 
arrangements. 

Peter Allen (Convenor), 

The Old Vicarage, 

Honington, 

Grantham, Lines. 


Car stickers 


Anti-racist car stickers are available 
free to anyone who cares to send an 
sae. Unless otherwise requested two 
stickers will be enclosed. The selec- 
tion is: Go colour blind, Is God white, 
Integrate, Anti-racist. 

Miehael Tatham, 

Clod Hall, 

Odell, Bedford. 


Terms: 


6d per word, min. 4s, Discounts for 
series. Box No, 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
plamee please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
No. replies to same address, Displayed advert- 
isement rates on application, 


London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 


Coming events 

CONCORD FILM VIEWING SESSION, May 23, 
7 pm. 52 St Martin's Lane, WC2. Human Rights 
programme. Collection, Details from Rex Phil- 
lips, 32 Elm Grove, Orpington. SoF. 


Personal 

BLUE IDOL (Quaker) Guest House, Coolham 
241, Horsham, Sussex, Weekly, daily or bed and 
breakfast. Brochure from Wardens. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fether- 
lite 14s 6d dozen, Durex Gold Pack 12s dozen, 
Real Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


LOVING foster home wanted for boy, 34 years. 
Pacifist family. Box no 844. 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator requires 
work, reasonable rattes, free estimates, ten per 
cent of all profits donated to Peace News. 
pas Shields, 152 Fortess Road, Tufnell Park, 
NW5. 


POETRY PUBLISHED. sae Breakthru, Ken Geer- 
ing, N/Lindfield, Sussex. 


TYPING, Manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue Pottle, 
so aaa Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. SWI 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-op 
number 336943, or send us the dividend check. 
The resulting dividend will be patd into the 
Peace News Fund. Try learning the number. 


Publications 

SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views and 
comment; for peace and freedom. 6d weekly 
from: 197 Kings Cross Road, London WC1 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen's 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 
able 9s a quarter post free from 105 Euston 
Road, NW1. 


Accommodation 
ISLINGTON. Community from Sept. Box no 846. 


THIRD ‘active young peacenik to share house 
North London, Rent £2 13s 4d, probably vacant 
19 May. No Labour Party members, YCL most 
welcome. Box no 848. 


Situations vacant 

ANARCHIST West London television repairers 
(staff includes unpublished poet) need perma- 
nent, responsible driver, full or part time, 
willing learn trade, Some evenings necessary. 
Hours flexible. 727 6384 or box no 847. 


For sale 

PSYCHEDELIC trouser suits. Fabulous offer, 
Made to measure for only 89s 6d. Send PO and 
full measurements to: D. Fish, 3 Alma Road, 
Reigate, Surrey. 


RECORDS—all Joan Baez and Elektra, Topic, 
Transatlantic, Folkways, Fontana, Extra labels. 
Send your orders to Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl. Now in stock new Mikis 
Theodorakis LP only 22s. 


Theatre 

UNITY EUS 8647 ” New play by 
Lester ‘Cole about the American call-up for 
ital? Perfs every Thu/Fri/Sat and Sun at 
.45 pm. 


““Say Uncle! 


The Public Order Act shows signs 
of being used more and more to 
clamp down on political demonstra- 
torsH members of the London- 
based Australians and New Zea- 
landers Against the Vietnam War 
(ANZAVW) were recently charged 
under this Act after their demon- 
stration at the Cenotaph on Anzac 
Day. Here Jim Radford relates his 
experiences with police and Magis- 
trate after being charger under the 
Act. 


On March 15 Stop 
organised a London demonstration 
outside the offices of the Dow Che- 
mical Company in Orchard Street. 
I arrived at 12,55 to find about 500 
people moving in an endless boom- 
erang-shaped picket round the two 
sidés of the building. Having thought 
to bring ‘a loud-hailer with me, I de- 
cided that the most useful thing I 
could do would be to explain the 
purpose and reason for the demon- 
stration to the general public. 


Positioning myself opposite the en- 
trance I began to speak. I gave facts 
—figures and quotations: information 
about napalm, what it is, what it does: 
the statistics of Dow’s contribution 
to the horror of Vietnam. But this 
was more of a lecture than an emo- 
tional speech. I wanted this demon- 
stration to be effective but not dis- 
orderly. Just two days before the 
march on Grosvenor Square, I did not 
want anyone to be arrested, hurt, 
or deterred. I was concerned to see 
that the police were given no excuse 
to attack. I even relayed a request 
to demonstrators not to obstruct the 
pavement because the police were 
getting angry about it. 

Nevetheless, after I had been speak- 
ing for about 40 minutes, I was 
arrested by PC192 Campbell on the 
order of Superintendent Keene, at 
the point when I began to discuss 
whether or not the use of the words 
“Dow Baby Killers’ was reasonable. 
I had just stated the conclusion—that 
whether or not this slogan was useful, 
it was certainly accurate, since Dow 
undeniably manufacture napalm and 
napalm is undeniably killing babies 
—when I was hustled away without 
ceremony. 


At Marylebone Lane I was charged 
with insulting words likely to cause 
a breach of the peace under the 
Metropolitan Police Act: an offence 
that carries the maximum penalty of 
a £20 fine. Then I was locked in a 
cell for an hour—‘just while we 
check up on you”. When they had 
checked up I was brought out and 
searched, down to the lining of my 
jacket—a procedure I understood the 
following morning when the Special 
Branch went through my house with 
the same thoroughness: looking for 
explosives, they said! 


My copy of the charge sheet was 
taken from me and torn up, and I 


It Committee 


JIM RADFORD 
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Courts and Magistrates 


~ rr ‘ a ne ee 
Jim Kadtord with loud-hailer out- conviction of a man they both knew 1 knew the prosecution's case, I re- 


side the London offices of Dow 
Chemical Company. Photo by 
Graham Keen. 


was given a new one—identical except 
that I was now charged under the 
Public Order Act (maximum penalty 
three months jail plus a fine of 
£100). The following morning I was 
told that the police were asking for 
trial on indictment (though they later 
changed their minds about this) 
which would have increased my poss- 
ible sentence’ to 12 months imprison- 
ment and a £500 fine! 


Superindendent Keene gave _ his 
evidence on April 5. He asserted on 
oath that he had heard me say: “I 
have been told by the police that I 
must not say the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany are Baby Killers—but they are 
Baby Killers, and anyone who works 
for Dow is a Child Murderer ”. He also 
told the Mapistrate that he had good 
reason to believe that I had gone 
there deliberately to stir up trouble 
—though the rules of evidence, he 
said, prevented him from explaining 
or substantiating this belief! 


At the second hearing five days later, 
he admitted that he had discussed 
the case not cnce but many times 
(including that morning) with PC 
Campbell, who had yet to give evid- 
ence. As I left the court afterwards I 
saw yet another discussion taking 
place. It was quite clear that the 
Magistrate would have to decide 
either that this bearded agitator with 
a long string of convictions and no 
respect for authority was lying in 
order to save himself, or that Superin- 
tendent Keene and PC Campbell were 
deliberately lying—in collaboration 
and on oath—in order to secure the 


AFRICA FREEDOM DAY 1968 


Sunday, May 19, 2.30 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


Cartoon Archetypical Slogan Theatre 
Indo-Jazz Fusions 
Trinidad Folk Singers 


5s, 7s 6d, 10s, 12s 6d, 15s 


In aid of Rhodesia ATONTT 
MOVEMENT FOR COLO 
NI (01-607 0465). 


of 
IAL FREEDOM, Ist Floor, 


Peggy Seeger and Ewan MacColl 
The Invaders Steel Band 

Ginger Johnson Drummers 
Adrian Mitchell 


313/5 Caledonian Road, 


to be innocent. 


It seemed to me that no matter how 
many witnesses I produced I would in- 
evitably be found guilty. Many peo- 
ple are aware that most policemen 
are unblushing liars, but the courts 
run smoothly and quickly only be- 
cause Magistrates assume that they 
are not! I decided that my only 
chance of avoiding prison lay in so 
convincing the Magistrate that the 
police were lying that this would be 
reflected in the sentence. 


Yet immediately after leaving the 
witness box, where I had explained 
the context in which I used the words 
“Baby Killers” and denied empha- 
tically using the words which the 
prosecution laid the greatest stress 
on—i.e. “Child Murderers ”—the 
Magistrate, Mr Harmsworth, stopped 
the case with these words: 


“T don’t think I need trouble you 
to call any witnesses, Mr Radford. 
I think you have told me the truth. 
I believe you used these words 
in the course of a reasoned argu- 
ment and I am going to dismiss the 
case.” 


This in my experience is the closest 
you can expect any Magistrate to 
come to calling the police liars. It 
usually only happens when there is 
either a great weight of incontrovert- 
ible evidence, or when the police 
make a real cock-up and prove them- 
selves liars. Even then most Magist- 
rates will ignore it—remember 
Brighton? Neither situation existed in 
this case, and it may be useful to 
assess what it was that helped to 
convince Mr Harmsworth I was the 
truthful one. 


First, I was defending myself. With 
respect to all left-wing lawyers, espe- 
cially those who gave me free advice, 
I think anyone reasonably articulate 
should always speak for themselves 
in cases of this nature—unless there 
are legal complications. The truth is 
more likely to become apparent when 
a trial is also a confrontation be- 
tween accuser and accused and not 
just a detached debate between pro- 
fessionals. I say this in spite of the 
fact that the last time I defended 
myself I got two months, while Ben 
Epabere, got all his clients off with 
a fine! 


Second, I think the Magistrate was 
also influenced by the fact that imme- 
diately after the first hearing, when 


turned to the Dow Offices with a leaf- 
let setting out the allegations and 
my denial. I enlisted the aid of the 
company secretary and various other 
people to ensure that everyone in 
the building had a copy—which would 
have been a rather stupid act for a 
guilty man. The leaflet invited Dow 
employees to come forward as wit- 
nesses and concluded with this para- 


graph: 


“Tf in fact I had used these words 
in the manner alleged, and if you 
had heard me, then it would be 
your duty to offer your services as: 
a prosecution witness. The officer 
in charge is Superintendent Keene 
of Marylebone Lane police station.” 


Third, I left the court in no doubt 
that the case would be fought with 
determination and at whatever length 
was necessary. Among my witnesses 
were a doctor, a minister, a news- 
paper reporter, a university lecturer, 
and various other people whose inte- 
grity would compare favourably with 
that of Messrs Keene and Campbell. 
My initial reaction was to say I would 
call one hundred witnesses to refute 
the lies if necessary and I am still 
inclined to think that this is the right 
way to fight. 


Fourth, though I was unable to trip 
up either of the policemen during 
cross-examination on any major parti- 
cular, several interesting things 
emerged. Most noticeable was the 
exact similarity of their evidence. 
Even though Campbell was quoting 
from memory (conveniently not 
having brought his notebook) he still 
managed to use precisely the same 
words to describe my general 
speech. When I reminded him that the 
“Child Murderer” sentence, which 
he now repeated word for word as 
Keene, had not been in the words 
he read from his book at the police 
station, he was able to maintain that 
it was—without having to produce 
the book to prove it. 


Having castigated Magistrates bitterly 
in the past, I must now acknowledge 
that I have found one whose interest 
in the truth is stronger than his desire 
to support the police. I am surprised 
and delighted. Who knows, perhaps 
one day I can hope to go into court 
and hear a policeman.give an honest 
account of the circumstances in which 
I was arrested. Or is that asking too 
much of fortune? ' a pane 
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Editorial 


End of the road for the Labour Party? 


Poor. Old. Tired. Horse. 


Elections come and go, but this 
Jatest series of local elections has 
brought along in its wake the most 
acute problem the British Labour 
Party (or POTH: Poor. Old. Tired. 
Forse.) has ever had to face—the 
central question of its own future. 
Can it carry on as normal after this 
or will it now start degenerating to- 
wards final decrepitude? The Wilson 
Administration took some ferocious 
beatings last week, and on all the 
available evidence so far the nation- 
wide community infra-structure of 
POTH is rapidly crumbling away at 
its roots, very much demoralised and 
dispirited. This is the meaning im- 
poo in the warnings of men like 
mmanuel Shinwell when they say 
that if they have to choose between 
the survival of the Labour Govern- 
ment and the survival of POTH— 
they stand with the latter. 


Here the reference is of course to 
the impending battle over the Prices 
& Incomes Bill between Govern- 
ment and trade unions and left-wing 
Members of Parliament who can be 
said loosely to “represent” the 
unions. The opposition’s case vis-a- 
vis this Bill is that the statutory 
powers about to be legislated will 
infringe on their liberty to bargain, 
will be unenforceable in many cases, 
and that the objective should be 
voluntary co-operation instead of 
compulsion. They are raising some 
big stink on this issue, though they 
are likely to have been defeated by 
the end of the week. But the real 
threat to the continued survival of 
POTH stretches way beyond the 
trade unions and involves millions 
of people who, fed up enough al- 
ready, rightly cannot see any neces- 
sity whatever for this coercive Bill. 


Local UDI? 


To be sure, people will swallow an 
awful lot from Government and can 
be made endlessly confused by the 
verbal rationalising of professional 
economists—but the question to 
which nobody yet knows the answer 
is this: How many people are going 
to sit back quietly while the real 
wages of working-people are deliber- 
ately reduced by an Administration 
in pawn to American big-business 
and the powers of corporate capital- 
ist finance? Sooner or later some- 
thing is almost bound to give: then 
POTH will either die in somewhat ig- 
nominious fashion or will begin to 
revitalise itself as best it can—per- 
haps by local parties starting to se- 
cede and declaring UDI against the 
national party and Government. 


NEXT WEEK 


Nadia Fowler 


REPORT FROM 
BIAFRA 


Bill Wingell and 
Marjorie Swann 


POOR PEOPLE’S 
CAMPAIGN 


In fact something did begin to give 
last week—though in a topsy-turvy 
kind of manner. 


One important way of interpreting 
last week’s polls is to say that, con- 
trary to the delighted squawks on 
the Right, it is not the case that 
people gave vent to an angry repudi- 
ation of the Wilson Administration 
and its policies and thereby showed 
their deep desire for the return of 
Tory rule. If we take into considera- 
tion such factors as the astoundingly 
low poll-returns, then it seems much 
more likely that what we are now 
witnessing is the solidification of 
apathy and cynicism, not anger, and 
the absolute collapse of Public 
Relations. 


Confused 


Each announcement of stupidity and 
betrayed principles by this Labour 
Administration, every disclosure of 
let-downs perpetrated and promises 
broken has, over the last two years, 
led to an ever-more crippling sense 
of cynicism and an even greater en- 
trenchment of the debilitating notion 
that Nothing Can Be Done. It is not 
only that bland conformism and 
sheepishness are warp and woof of 
our entire society—this is an oJd 
story. But the kind of process that we 
have lately been witnessing testifies 
to something even more damning 
about our society: that an increas- 
ingly large number of people are at 
last getting wise to the fact that they 
are pretty much doomed to live under 
a party-political System that is cor- 
rupt, rotten, wasteful, and no damn 
good. And the crucial! point for our 
present discussion is that they don’t 
know what practical worth-while use 
to make of this realisation when it 
hits them. What we saw last week 
in the election returns is but one 
glaring symptom of this terrible fact. 


The situation is fraught with great 
potential but also with some consid- 
erable dangers. When a nation is be- 
devilled by psychological conflicts 
and its rulers and politicians are 
completely without principle—their 
ambitions large, their courage small, 
their minds too shrewd, their know- 
ledge too narrow—then the country’s 
political manoeuvrings are rudder- 
less. But then, given such a situation, 
how is one to keep from being cyni- 
cal about the possibilities for creative 
social action? Almost everyone is 
overwhelmed by the System: we 
seem to have Government by default. 


Consequently—in the climate of panic 
and crisis induced by our corrupt 
society, insane politics, and ridicu- 
lous culture—people become _ con- 
fused and begin to feel impotent: 
then of course they will attach them- 
selves to, and identify with, political 
figures who talk to their needs even 
though insanely—like Enoch Powell, 
for example, who waded into the 
economic debate last weekend with 
a speech about trade unions which 
shows that he is now all set to build 
for himself an inverted ‘ populist ” 
platform on any number of issues 
besides race. The possibility of swing- 
ing towards some kind of right-wing 
Fascist take-over bid is no longer 
mere fancy. 


At the same time this danger is com- 
pounded by the melancholy fact that 
there is not much promise to be seen 
anywhere of direct socialist, anarch- 
ist, or pacifist political action. More- 
over, there is not much sign of any 


political action being applied at those 
points in the System where compla- 
cency, conservatism, and inertia can 
best be challenged. To be sure, there 
is more than enough disquiet in the 
country—last week’s election results 
provided clear evidence of that—but 
it is the disquiet of anxiety, not anger 
at injustice and indignation trans- 
lated into action. 


Certainly there are more real issues 
needing to be tackled than we can 
possibly enumerate—from the econ- 
omy to the universities, from race to 
housing, from urban planning to 
mass-culture, from unemployment to 
the nature of work, from automa- 
tion to alienation to violence to 
structural poverty—and more and 
more people are worried and distur- 
bed about these issues. But they do 
not intrude into popular conscious- 
ness—not yet—to the point where 
there is widespread articulate pres- 
sure or desire for immediate action. 
One might say that, as of this mo- 
ment, they contribute to an embed- 
ded neurotic atmosphere and not an 
obviously political one. 


As for the potential in this situation, 
it lies in the chances that people 
like ourselves now possess for work- 
ing hard to build up some kind of 
radical political community. Which 
in turn means trying to convince 
people that these problems—which 
are real problems, not mere shape- 
less and ephemeral troubles, i.e. 
problems that are rooted historically 
in the structure of the kind of polit- 
ics and society that we have at the 
moment—are not amenable to solu- 
tion by traditional political means— 
though, obviously, they can be affec- 
ted and their solution helped or hin- 
dered by means of traditional politi- 
cal action. The will, the readiness, 
the means, the necessary radicalism 
—overwhelmingly none of these are 
available through our conventional 
political structures. 


Outrage 


For example, parliamentary critics 
will be doing their best this week 
to reverse the major disaster of the 
Prices & Incomes Bill and will be 
protesting against it according to 
their own lights—but their way is 
essentially weak. It is an underplayed 
response to an engineered crisis, and 
there is no way whatever for them to 
question established modes of pro- 
cedure or imagine new ways of act- 
ing. Consequently their way is not 
truly radical. When any one incident 
is disattached from its causal pattern 
and isolated in the foreground, then 
it is hard to see its connection with 
the rest of the. moral, political, eco- 
nomic, and social environment. One 
becomes bogged down and _ begins 
to lose out. 
In protesting, therefore, we must ex- 
press our outrage at the immoral, 
insane, and inhuman behaviour of 
those people and institutions that 
promote injustice and manipulation: 
demand social change that will allow 
us to be true to our original creative 
natures: and develop workable pro- 
grammes and alternatives that will 
facilitate radical transformation. 
These are the most important kinds 
of work possible for any radical 
peace movement in this country to- 
day. From this perspective, the ques- 
tion of whether POTH revitalises it- 
self or dies a slow but natural death 
is somewhat irrelevant. 

ROGER BARNARD 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


If you think the French have taken 
police violence about as far as it can 
go this last week, you are, unhappily, 


wrong. Queensland Police “ Riot 
Squad” have commenced practice 
and lectures on various weapons 


which can be used for “ crowd con- 
trol”’—and according to a newspaper 
article, the weapons include the M-16 
rifle, which is being used in Vietnam 
as a super-efficient super-sophistica- 
ted successor to the dum-dum, 
“M-16 bullet generates supersonic 
shock waves which can collapse in- 
ternal organs into bloody mush, 
shatter bone, or leave arms and legs 
dangling drunkenly,” was how Time 
described some of the effects, back 
in 1966. 
I believe I have the solution to the 
Gibraltar crisis: give it to the 
Spaniards. But what about all those 
sun-tanned patriots who live there? 
Aha! Tm not talking about that 
Gibraltar, but the one at the top 
right hand corner of the Wash, a 
few miles south of Skegness. (Not 
all maps show it, mind you, but it’s 
there.) 
It’s got the advantage that pretty 
well no-one lives there, so far as I 
can find out, and that it’s in a simi- 
lar kind of desolate and useless con- 
dition to its namesake at the time 
it was first occupied. 
Actually I’m not really being face- 
tious. While you have nations, it 
seems to me a very good idea to 
have little enclaves of foreignness 
to liven up the scene. A miniature 
Spanish town in the wilds of Lincoln- 
shire would be rather fun. And once 
the Spanish had got even in this 
way, they might find themselves 
appreciating the absurdity of having 
a British town on the tip of Spain, 
as much as they already do the one 
on the Costa Brava. . 
Last week I passed up a holiday in 
Mexico. So far this year I’ve also 
declined an assortment of central 
heating systems, cars, colour tele- 
visions and large sums of money. 
All by default, of course; I find my- 
self congenitally incapable of enter- 
ing competitions on the sides of 
cereal boxes and the like. It’s not 
the first part, placing a list of quali- 
ties appertaining to the main prize 
in order of merit, that presents the 
difficulty—if you believe your scale 
of values is chronically different 
from the norm represented by the 
judges, you can always buy several 
packets and perm. What floors me 
is the oath of allegiance, added so 
disingenuously as an afterthought: 
“Complete in no more than twelve 
words the following sentence: ‘I 
like Socko Munchies because .. .’” 
Now the real reason is, of course, 
“ because I want a holiday in Mexico 
(Rover 2000, colour TV, etc) and am 
prepared to admit to practically 
anything regarding Socko Munchies 
to get it.” To try to apply this prac- 
tically is to face oneself with a be- 
wildering array of glowing adjec- 
tives—ranging from the prosaic, but 
conceivably factual, like ‘“ nourish- 
ing,” via the more fanciful ‘‘ mouth- 
watering,’ to outright invention 
(aphrodisiac, hallucinogenic?). The 
problem is how effusive you can be- 
come without your insincerity be- 
coming totally obvious. It is at this 
point that I not only give up, but 
am reduced to acknowledging how 
much I actually hate the synthetic 
rubbish under consideration, and de- 
cide to banish it from my larder for- 
ever. 

a s ” 
Only one thing I can think of to say 
about the Paris peace talks—if it 
hasn’t been said already: Hanoi soit 
qui mal y pense. 


Robert Hurwitt 


Bread & circuses 


“We felt like we were just another 
tourist attraction’, said Margo Sher- 
man of the American Bread and 
Puppet Theatre after parading down 
Portobello Road to perform in Notting 
Hill. It was a problem that plagued 
this New York group throughout 
their stay in London last week. Taking 
a street theatre out of the environ- 
ment in which it creates and asking 
it to perform as a show piece for 
connoisseurs of the avant-garde is a 
little like taking a fish out of water 
to watch it swim. Under the circum- 
stances this fish swam very well. 


Peter Schumann, the director of the 
group, seems to have been basically 
motivated just to make puppets, good 
puppets—since he regards this as one 
of the highest forms of theatre. Once 
he had puppets, they had to be put to 
some use—so theatre grew out of this 
need as much as out of another, 
which Schumann expresses with sim- 
plicity: 

“We believe in hitting corruption 

and making banners for good 

things.” 
The making of banners, puppets, 
masks, and hitting at corruption in 
the streets of New York were well 
demonstrated in the film they showed 
as part of their performance at 
Studio Theatre in Kennington Oval. 
The film not only demonstrated their 
production techniques but also 
brought home the value of street 
theatre raised to the level of com- 
munity work and capable of leaving 
more than a momentary impression 
on its audience. The summer project 
of the Bread and Puppet Theatre, 
working with kids in ghetto areas, 
is meat for a thoughtful comparison 
with the San Francisco Mime Troupe’s 
guerrilla theatre tours, living off the 
land and leaving political commissars 
behind to work with interested local 
groups. 
But more important than the film was 
the opportunity to see this group in 
action. Both in the theatre and on 
the street they presented brief, stark, 
effective skits. “ Chairs” consists of 
selected excerpts from President 
Johnson’s State of the Union Message 
read almost without expression while 
masked figures graphically but sound- 
lessly interpret the message. The 
action is slow, deliberate, climaxing 
in the staccato death of the American 
Dream by strobe light. It is almost 
incredibly effective. 
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“A Man Says Goodbye To His 
Mother” is an equally chilling and 
deliberate statement about 4 man 
going off to war—Vietnam presented 
as an archetypical situation. The 
most telling moment in this skit 
occurs when the black-robed grace- 
ful mother figure takes off her mask 
and slowly, soundlessly, replaces it 
with the mask of the Vietnamese 
mother. Like an Athenian you already 
know the rest of the story and watch 
with horror as the action slowly un- 
folds: he kills her children, she stabs 
the man, he dies and is returned to 
his mother. 


Economy of dialogue and of motion 
—an important feature of their work 
was the use of pauses, not the tired 
old “ dramatic pause” but something 
far more akin to the use of blank 
space in Japanese art. The pause, 
defined by the action round it, was 
the moment of audience participation 
—actors and audience pondering the 
action, preparing for the next step 
towards the climax. The skits were 
not funny—this was not a puppet 
theatre for children. This group does 
not rely on humour to make its points 
but on stark and effective drama. 


In this they differ markedly from 
the Cartoon Archetypical Slogan 
Theatre which premiered its latest 
play at the May Day Manifesto Meet- 
ing in Camden Town Hall last week. 
This play, titled either Muggins in 
the Age of the Freak or Muggins 
Directs a Play—they haven’t yet de- 
cided—represents both the blossom- 
ing of many trends apparent in 
CAST’s earlier productions and also 
a radical departure from that pre- 
vious work. In this play they have 
stepped, if only temporarily, totally 
outside the realm of traditional agit- 
prop theatre and are no longer trying 
to put across a simple political idea 
or analysis. 


In fact it is impossible to describe 
simply the point CAST is putting 
across, perhaps because it does so 
well what sculptor Leonard Baskin 
says art should do, ie. it expresses 
“what is in every other way in- 
expressible ’—in this case a complex 
of feelings about the Third World, 
the West's attitude towards the Third 
World, the Left’s reaction to that atti- 
tude, with CAST’s reaction towards 
avant-garde theatre thrown in for 
good measure. The production is 
harsh and chaotic, yet combines the 
same strong group unity and good 
performances that marked their 
previous work with a finer polish and 
greater individual dexterity. It ranges 
from frontal assaults on the audience 
to sudden assaults on itself: ‘ That 
was shit,” says an actor. ‘“ Should we 
do it over?” ‘“‘ No, let’s go on.” 


The audience is placed in an un- 
comfortable position. In order to 
laugh at all our favourite scapegoats 
we are going to have to laugh at our- 
selves and also join CAST in lJaugh- 
ing at itself. This is self-criticism 
carried to Red Guard extremes—it is 
honest. 


The play moves through CAST’s 
archetypical montages to a physical 
attack on a theatre critic who gets 
up onto the stage to explain that 
this “crude” production “ just may 
be the real avant-garde théatre ”, and 
climaxes with the now almost totally 
bestial performers, blood streaming 
from their mouths, launching into a 
hard-rock rendition, “If you don’t 
know now then you never will.” You 
don’t but you leave the theatre know- 
ing at least that much. 

This is a disturbing and provocative 
production. 

The audience is left with the feeling, 
as with the skits of the Bread and 
Puppet Theatre, that somehow ap- 
plause would negate the effect of 
the play. It’s better if you don’t. 


Photos of Bread & Puppet Theatre 
in action by Graham Keen. 
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‘Telling the truth’... 


. is not solely a matter of moral character: it is 


also a matter of correct appreciation of real situations and of serious 
reflection upon them. The more complex the actual situation of a man’s 
life, the more responsible and the more difficult will be his task of ‘ teii- 


ing the truth’ 


It is only the cynic who claims to ‘ speak the truth’ 


at all times and in all places to all men in the same way, but who, in 
fact, displays nothing but a lifeless image of the truth. He dons the hale 
of the fanatical devotee of truth who can make no allowance for human 
weaknesses; but, in fact, he is destroying the truth between men. He 
wounds shame, desecrates mystery, breaks ccniidence, betvays the com- 
munity in which he lives, and laughs arrogantly at the devastation he has 
wrought, and at the human weakness which ‘ cainiot bear ihe tet: 


Risinghill: Death of a Comprehensive 
School, by Leila Berg (Pelican 
Original 6s). 


The story of Risinghill Comprehensive 
School in Islington starts in 1960 
when four schools—Gifford Mixed 
Secondary School, Ritchie Secondary 
School for Girls, Northampton Tech- 
nical School for Boys, and Blooms- 
bury Technical School for Girls— 
came together with a batch of 11- 
year-olds from local Primary Schools 
to form a new Comprehensive 
“unit”. Leila Berg comments: 


“ Although the LCC firmly, even 
angrily, maintained to me_ that 
there is nothing at all unusual in 
putting iour schools together to 
found one, and that there was 
nothing exceptional about Rising- 
hill’s start, I have not been able 
to find any other evidence of it. 
Sometimes two schools have been 
put together... More rarely 
three schools have been combined. 
Teachers, hearing that Risinghill 
had been formed from four schools, 
rolled their eyes. One said: ‘How 
could anyone expect it to work!” 


The man who was appointed by the 
LCC to be head of this remarkable 
new “complex” was Michael Duane, 
an ex-Army Major who had already 
held three headships. An apparently 
“conventional” background, to be 
sure: but what was different about 
Duane—and this had been made very 
obvious by the way he ran his pre- 
vious schools—was that he was a 
man who insisted on taking educa- 
tional principles at their face-value 
—particularly this one, from the 
Newsom Report: 


“Corporal punishment is likely to 
delay rather than promote the 
growth of self-discipline and_ is 
humiliating to staff and pupils.” 


These principles Duane put into 
ractice straightaway at Risinghill. 
nevitably it wasn’t long before all 
hell was let loose: the “nuclear” 
forces that bind the units of society 
together are ep to give off tremen- 
dous energy when released. Through 
numerous internal and _ external 
storms and crises, full of low-level 
wrangling and intrigues, Risinghill 
survived till 1965. Then the LCC 
decided to close it down. 


Yet it is possible to maintain that 
something had been achieved. The 
number of GCE O Level candidates 
rose from 18 to 80 between 1960 
and 1964 (those successful rose from 
five to 42) and the number of young 
people on probation went down from 
98 to nine. (It is to be noted that 
Duane resolutely refused to expel 
any pupil.) All this, moreover, in a 
school in which by any “ objective ” 
standards the great majority of 
young people were of “‘ poor’”’ intelli- 
gence and in an area breeding some 
of London’s worst and most deeply- 
ingrained social problems—particu- 
larly those deriving from immigra- 
tion, poor housing, alcoholism, drug- 
addiction, prostitution, and so forth. 


Now, contrary to the overall view put 
forward by Leila Berg in her book, 
I think it is at least arguable that 
Michael Duane “fell down” badly 
on his job (though he did so while 
trying to achieve miracles with inade- 
quate resources) and acted at times 
with considerable folly—I shall re- 
turn to this point later. But if this 
is so, then if one interprets this 
book’s evidence correctly one can 
say with even more certainty that 
those people who hired him and 


—Dietrich Bonhociter, Ethics 


KEITH POPLE on Michael Duane and 
the death of Risinghill 


were his employers—i.e. those people 
who should have helped him—“ never 
even tried’. Safe in their administra- 
tive positions, the HMIs and LCC offi- 
cials were, for the most part, but- 
tressed against direct responsibility 
for anything that went on in the 
class-rooms. As befits the bureau- 
cratic mind, their watchword on the 
real problems confronting the 
teachers at Risinghill—problems of 
accommodation, staffing, equipment, 
and resources—would seem to have 
been “inaction”. Consider this very 
typical episode recorded by Leila 
Berg: 
“Mr Duane asked for these win- 
dows to be altered in 1960, 1961, 
1962, and 1963. By the autumn of 
1961 he was asking the National 
Union of Teachers for help. He 
asked on the children’s behalf and 
on the teachers’ behalf. [These 
particular windows, being made 
to slide open, were dangerous. 
—K.P.] Then, in 1964, a child 
fell 15 feet to the ground. Several 
childreri saw him fall or heard 
him scream. His father came to 
the school. The LCC saw to the 
windows at last.” 


Still bracketing off for the time 
being Duane’s own “sins” of folly, 
there is a passage in Bonhoeffer’s 
Ethics that is directly relevant to 
these ‘sins of omission” perpet- 
rated by education’s officialdom: 


“One sin is not like another. They 
do not all have the same weight. 
There are heavier sins and lighter 
sins. A falling away is of infinitely 
greater weight than a falling down. 
The most shining virtues of him 
who has fallen away are as black 


as night in comparison with the 
darkest lapses of the steadfast.” 


If what Leila Berg reports 1s true, 
then let the “ murdering cynics” of 
education—whose sins are dissected 
cut in this book for all to see—stand 
condemned in Bonhoeffer’s terms! 
To put it another way: as R.D. Laing 
has pointed out, to kick against the 
pricks of education is to be regarded 
as either “mad” or “bad”. The 
fact is that what keeps children in 
school in their seats all day, though 
they are not chained to their desks 
—when for the most part they are 
at an age at which they ought to 
be running about—and what makes 
teachers work under conditions which 
no profession worth its salt would 
tolerate for one moment, is fear— 
the almighty fear of not doing what 
everyone else has always done be- 
fore. The matrix—or “glue”, if 
you like—which holds our system of 
education together is not enlighten- 
ment or the spirit of learning but 
rather this all-pervasive fear. 


Steadfast 


Which brings us at last to Duane 
himself. And the least we can say 
of him is that he was what Bon- 


hoeffer calls ‘“‘ steadfast”. However, 


he may have been too steadfast—al- 
most to the point of fanaticism. For 
the crucial question we must ask 
ourselves is this: Did he really go 
about his job properly in the first 
place? He had more-or-less been 
forced to resign from one of his pre- 
vious posts. Opposition from his own 
staff and running fights with com- 


mittees—these were nothing new to 
him when he started at Risinghill. 
Given this kind of background-expe- 
rience, why did he underestimate, as 
he appears to have done, the strength 
of the forces against him? 


““Mr Duane organised very fre- 
quent staff discussion meetings 
. . . A group of men teachers from 
one of the four original schools 
pushed corporal punishment as the 
solution to every problem, at every 
meeting: and after weeks of this 
incessant drumming, the rest of the 
staff was bored and angry and 
refused to come any more. The 
discussions had been broken up 
by imposed force, of which cor- 
poral punishment is, after all, 
merely another facet. 


“From then on, the only discus- 
sions that could ever be held were 
casual spontaneous ones in the 
Head’s study, and in these, natu- 
rally, only already sympathetic 
teachers were participating: the 
others were so embarrassed and 
disturbed by informality in the 
surroundings that they felt should 
be august. . . that they kept away 
as far as possible.” 


Obviously, to paraphrase Yeats, the 
centre refused to hold, and things 
just fell apart. But let us put this 
aside and pass on to more funda- 
mental criticisms. Leila Berg has 
argued an exceedingly convincing 
case for Duane and his schoo}. In- 
deed, one suspects that she puts 
his case for him better than he 
could have done it himself. Her docu- 
mentation is impressive: she states 
facts clearly and goes from principle 
to example and from example to 


impos 


principle. Certainly no man ever had 
a better advocate: the reviews which 
have already appeared in many sec- 
tions of the Press, and the fact that 
her book has already gone into its 
second edition in the space of one 
fortnight, are proof-positive of that 
~—though, to be sure, there is some- 
thing very inauthentic about many 
of the reviews and reports that have 
been carried in journals and news- 
papers not normally noted for their 
libertarian viewpoint or deep concern 
for free and humane education. 


But perhaps Leila Berg, infused as 
she is with an almost blind adoration 
for Michael Duane as man-and- 
teacher—at least, this is what comes 
through in her book—is too good an 
advocate. Perhaps the consensus of 
liberal opinion on the book is grow- 
ing just that bit too easily: perhaps 
there is some new “ party-line” al- 
ready being built round the Rising- 
hill Case. And perhaps the “ blister- 
ing honesty” of this book is, in its 
own curiously-inverted way, an excel- 
lent example of maystification and 
half-truth—in brief, a dangerous hoax, 


For I have a strong suspicion that 
there is something radically wrong 
Somewhere in Leila Berg’s attitudes 
and style of reporting. I also think 
that there is in a way, something 
very “fishy” about the whole Rising- 
hill story as related in this book. 
Let me try to explain what it is by 
means of personal confession. When 
I first read Leila Berg’s book I was 
very nearly fooled. As I went through 
her descriptions of what had 
happened to Duane at Risinghill I 
Simmered with anger. When I 
reached the end I was convinced that 
this man had been done a gross in- 
justice and that his school had been 
deliberately “done to death” by the 
LCC in 1965. 


Martyr or fool? 


Then I thought about it for some 
time and re-read her book. And it 
suddenly dawned on me that Michael 
Duane’s actions were not those of 
Some principled martyr in the cause 
of children’s freedom but were in 
fact acts of incredible folly. 


“Good”, said Aldous Huxley, “‘ is that 
which makes for unity: evil is that 
which makes for separateness.” 
Michael Duane might well be con- 
sidered to have been the victim of 
our education system’s authoritarian 
policy and outlook: after all, the 
system claims its victims every day. 
When Leila Berg writes, “It is redo- 
lent of the terror of being thought 
to hold an opinion that keeps the 
teaching profession as motionless as 
a well-trained dog ”, she is not exagge- 
rating. And certainly, so far as 
theory, principle, and common 


Jacques Prevert 
THE DUNCE 


He says no with his head 

but he says yes with his heart 
he says yes to what he loves 

he says no to the teacher 

he stands 

he is questioned 

and all the problems are posed 
sudden laughter seizes him 

and he erases all 

the words and figures 

names and dates 

sentences and snares 

and despite the teacher’s threats 
to the jeers of infant prodigies 
with chalk of every colour 

on the blackboard of misfortune 
he draws the face of happiness 


humanity are concerned, Duane did 
have objective ‘right’ on his side. 
But Duane also made some fatal 
mistakes. I maintain that in trying 
to do good, he has in fact done 
evil. The schools of which he has 
been Headmaster have been rent as- 
under by controversy and unrest. It 
strikes me that he has tried, too hard 
and for too long, to play the part 
of Jesus Christ—a role we are all 
given to playing at times—without 
any fundamental appreciation of “ the 
real”. Such a combination is positively 
harmful. For the sake of good and 
noble principles, he appears to have 
been prepared to sacrifice and humi- 
liate inadequate people. (We are all 
inadequate in some way or other.) 
Consider, for example, the following 
passage: 
“What was needed was, as Mr 
Duane stated it, ‘special teachers 
within the school, taking groups 
of children who need therapeutic 
treatment within the school, and 
nursing them back to the normal 
teaching situation ’.” 


Now this is an idea which is very 
sensible. Not many thinking people 
would disagree with it. Looking at 
the problem realistically, however, it 
is doubtful whether we shall see such 
“structures” within all our schools 
even by the end of this century: the 
point is that actually to put it into 
operation requires extraordinary re- 
sources, careful planning, and organ- 
isation acumen—in brief,  intelli- 
gent action and understanding. Yet 
this is followed in Leila Berg’s book 
by a recounting of the following in- 
cident: 


“One day an ex-Head coming from 
Mr Duane’s room, where she had 
left him, met a little girl pushing 
a baby in a pram across the play- 
ground, a younger child hanging on 
to the handle at either side. 


“What do you think you’re doing?’ 


“Please Miss, I want to see Mr 
Duane.’ 
“What for?’ 


“Please Miss, I want him to sign 
a form.’ 


““He’s much too busy to be 
bothered with things like that. 
Anyway, he isn’t in! Now go 
away!’” 
Naturally the child was distressed. 
She had been given an aim by her 
parent that this teacher would not 
let her fulfil, But Duane came up, 
asked what was wrong, and instantly 
signed the paper—a pension form. 
Leila Berg comments: 


‘This teacher was trying to keep 
his study sacrosanct, to make him 
into the kind of Head that she, 
like the LCC, believed Heads 

should always be. But he [Duane 
was only concerned for the weigh 
of responsibility that lies so heavily 
on working-class children, almost 
from the cradle, that they despe- 
rately defy it by becoming what 
we call irresponsible. 


“The teacher was undoubtedly ex- 
tremely angry. [Duane] had ‘de- 
moted her. He had not supported 
her in front of the child. He had 


shown her up as a liar. [Emphasis 
added—K.P.] He had shown utter 
contempt for the system. And on 
personal level he had rejected her 
friendship. 

And the fact that after he had done 
such shattering things he ex- 
plained to them in such a gentle 
surprised way made them even 
more incomprehensible.” 


Let me say this: that if I had been 
that teacher it would have taken the 
rest of the day for my adrenalin- 
level to go down! What in the name 
of Humanity does Mr Duane—and 
Leila Berg who writes about these 
things—expect the reaction of a 
teacher to be when “shown up to be 
a liar” in front of children? I know 
of few mature personalities outside 
the world of education, let alone 
ordinary teachers, who can stand up 
to this sort of thing. To do this 
to almost any person is tantamount 
to driving him mad. On the other 
hand, I can think of a certain type of 


personality who would perhaps 
“ enjoy ” doing it, 
Understanding 


Frankly, I am intensely surprised 
that Michael Duane and Leila Berg 
do not see these things. Carried to 
extremes, “ contempt for the System ” 
can be made an _ excuse for 
anything and everything—for we all 
live within some sort of System and 
every System has its faults. This is 
the irony of actuality: that people 
who want to transform almost any 
System (but especially in education) 
rather than withdraw from it or 
destroy it, must operate practically 
and live humanely within it. What 
we have to do when difficulties arise 
is not crucify each other for the sake 
of some principle or other but act 
intelligently. 


This is what is meant by ‘“ under- 
standing”. And this is why—pre- 
cisely why, it seems to me—the re- 
marks by Bonhoeffer on “telling 
the truth” that I have set out at the 
head of this review are so extra- 
ordinarily relevant not only to the 
case of Michael Duane and Rising- 
hill but also to Leila Berg's book. 


I do not speak without experience 
myself in this matter. Over the last 
10 years I have fought—often to the 
point of exhaustion—many principled 
battles in education and have been, 
I think, the victim of injustice and 
official bigotry, stupidity, and hypo- 
crisy. Looking back I can also say 
that I have made my blunders. But 
there is one incident I can recall 
where I am sure I did not make a 
mistake. 


During a discussion in a class of mine 
one day the name of my superior 
at the time, Mr X, happened to crop 
up. An argument ensued among the 
students about an incident in which 
they and Mr X had been involved. 
Then, quite without warning, one of 
these students—who was in fact com- 
monly regarded as Mr X’s best student 
—got up and, addressing nimself 
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directly to me, said: 

“When Mr X told us abou : 

he lied, didn't he?” 
[ was taken slightly aback. I knew 
that Mr X had lied on this occasion 
and, moreover, that he was frequently 
given to lying. Also—somewhat iron- 
ically—I had in the past “ fought” 
Mr X on this student’s behalf and 
I was quite sure that Mr X had be- 
gun deliberately to be unfair to me 
because of it. However, I said to this 
young man: “You know, you have 
no right to ask me such a question.” 
I believe he understood what I meant. 


Aims or principles 


To say it as simply as possible: I 
happen to be in full support of 
Michael Duane’s principles—or, more 
accurately, with those principles 
which Leila Berg quotes from the 
Newsom Report, one at the head of 
each chapter. But where I differ 
from Michael Duane profoundiy, and 
from Leila Berg, is in the tactics and 
methods which were adopted at 
Risinghill in order to put them into 
effect. “Radicalism hates time”, 
wrote Bonhoeffer. There is an import- 
ant lesson to be learned in that 
phrase. There are situations and times 
when we have to rest content with 
our “principles” remaining ‘“ aims” 
while at the same time having the 
patience to work towards an appro- 
priate context in which to apply them. 
I emphasise again the question of 
human relations. For in the end one 
has to work through real live per- 
sons—however difficult this may be 
—and not through rigid ideas ele- 
vated to the status of unattainable 
abstractions. 


Buy this book, yes—but while you’re 
reading its account of the failure of 
what could have been the most ex- 
citing experiment in State education 
for more than a generation, remem- 
ber Bonhoeffer’s remarks about the 
person who sets out to fight his 
attles in the world on the basis 
of his own absolute freedom: 


“,.. let him beware lest -pre- 
cisely his supposed freedom may 
ultimately prove his undoing. He 
will easily consent to the bad, 
knowing full well that it is bad, 
in order to ward off that which 
is worse, and in doing this he will 
no longer be able to see that pre- 
cisely the worse which he is trying 
to avoid may still be better. This 
is one of the underlying themes 
of tragedy.” 
Then aie we finally have here 
some inkling of real “truth” about 
the tragedy of Michael Duane and 
Risinghill School. Risinghill Street 
still exists, but the schooi’s name has 
been changed to Starcross and is now 
an all-girl school—they wear uni- 
forms. 


Keith Pople is a regular contributor 
to Peace News. He has taught for 
many years in primary, secondary, 
and grammar schools, colleges of 
education, and university extra-mural 
departments. 
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Rhodesia: Background to conflict, by 
Benedict Vulindela Mitshali (Leslie 
Frewin 35s). 


The eye-catching dust-jacket of this 
book announces it as “a timely dyna- 


mic examination of the struggle be- . . 


tween the African and European fac- 
tions in the strife-torn country.” That 
it lives up to this advert constitutes 
its strength. Furthermore, a readable 
style holds the reader’s interest 
through long reports full of what 
could easily become boring details. 
The 2i-page appended bibliography 
alone is worth the volume’s price. It 
offers concise characterisations of 
each book listed and covers a wealth 
of material from varied quarters. 


Benedict Vulindela Mitshali is ‘a 
South African Zulu, specialist in Pan- 
African affairs, particularly in regard 
to Southern Africa,” a man who “ has 
close contacts with the nationalist 
movements and leaders in the area.” 
He was educated at Pius XII College 
in Basutoland, the “‘ Catholic ” Univer- 
sity of Nijmegen and the Institute of 
Social Studies (both in The Nether- 
lands) and at Catholic Fordham 
Universtiy in New York. Currently 
he is working for a Ph.D in political 
Science at New York University. 


The significance of such a background 

is reflected in two small but illumi- 

nating examples: he _ refers to 

“China” in the UN. Since, in his 

Introduction, he declares that *‘ there 

are no liberties taken with the facts ”, 

such a “slip” can only define the 
boundaries of the entire book. 

The Rhodesian story itself is told in 
lentiful detail: the role of Cecil 
hodes as ‘‘ Empire-Maker ”: the con- 

troversy over who built the Bimbabwe 

archaelogical ruins: the revolts of 
the Mandabele and Mashona: the long 
standing ties between Zimbabwe 

(Africans’ name for ‘“ Rhodesia” 

taken from—and thereby claiming as 

their own—the controversial ruins) 
and South Africa: between tribes, 
peoples, and their organisations like 
trade unions and freedom movements. 
and between the settlers and their 
Governments in both places. 
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Hodee Edwards 


Rhodesian Illusions 


In fact the reader discovers that 
Rhodesia just barely missed becoming 
an organic part of the Union of 
South Africa. Settlers in both places 
had much in common. They all lived 
with a “ luxury-lined vested interest 
.in the black man’s country.” 
But Englishmen in Rhodesia had the 
better of the Largain, whereby the 
scheme fell through: such people 
were loth to risk replacement of their 
language by Afrikaans, as the Boers 
in South Africa, being there the 
majority, had done: they liked 
having the Empire’s lowest taxes: 
they feared the loss of African labour 
to South Africa’s higher wage zone: 
and they had just (1922) seen the 
South African Prime Minister, Gen- 
eral Smuts, put down a strike of 
white miners with troops and guns. 
For the African, treatment in both 
territories, separate or apart, was the 
same: horrible. Consequently ties be- 
tween Africans crossed boundaries 
from the start. For instance, the 
African National Congress (ANC) 
from its formation in Johannesburg 
in 1912 supported the struggles of its 
Zimbabwe brothers. The latter’s first 
nationalist organisation of any import 
was called the ANC of Rhodesia and 
functioned under that name till later 
banned by settler Governments. Such 
bannings led to name changes but 
not to another organisation until July 
1963. 


Gentlemanly 


This organisation for a long time was 
addicted to “gentlemanly talk with 
the authorities without forcing their 
hand or embarrassing them by means 
of direct action like strikes and mass 
protests”. Mr Mitshali charges that 
“the whole approach of the Congress 
leadership during the formation of 
{Central African] Federation up to 
1957 was to plead for equality and to 
request fair treatment within the 
existing socia-political order ”’. 


In this context, his guarded comments 
on Joshua Nkomo create the impres- 
sion that the latter has alienated even 
moderate opinion among his country- 
men. For example, during the period 
of “ African discontent ” based on un- 
employment and continued arrests 
which preceded UDI, Nkomo urged 
his organisation’s Executive to escape 
to Dar Es Salaam to form a Govern- 
ment-in-Exile the moment white in- 
dependence was declared. This un- 
popular action of July 1963 led to the 
current split in ZAPU (Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union) when a num- 
ber of Nkomo’s own colleagues broke 
with him to form ZANU (Zimbabwe 
African National Union) because they 
wanted ‘confrontation’ with the 
settlers, impossible as long as “ Afri- 
cans were still only struggling for 
crumbs from a white man’s table”. 
In such a settirfg arose that much- 
hated political abortion, the Central 
African Federation. which made and 
then broke ex-pug Roy Welensky. Its 
rise and fall are clearly reported, as 
are the origin and development of the 
unilateral declaration of indepen- 
dence by the settlers (UDI) which was 
an inevitable aftermath of the Federa- 
tion’s break-up. 

To me, however, the most interesting 
by-product of the reportage which 
makes up this book is the number of 
illusions it reveals still hugged by 
Africans about their own future and 
methods of getting there. 


First, Britain’s role in Rhodesia (and 
Africa): her imagined “ responsibility 
to the Africans ” and/or her ability or 
willingness to ‘‘ weaken the power of 
the settlers”, This one, it must be 


noted, is reinforced via the degrad- 
ingly “gentlemanly” Foreward by 
Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda. 
In fact the long persistence of this 
particular illusion becomes surprising 
when the author quotes one Rhode- 
sian African saying, as far back as 
the 1920s: 


“Experience has taught us that 
our salvation does not lie in Down- 
ing Street. I strongly advise our 
native fledglings in Southern Rho- 
desia, indulging in politics, to find 
out and make their friends in 
Southern Rhodesia. When this has 
been done, we shall see what the 
harvest will be”. 


That time is not yet! The second 
illusion concerns the role and purpose 
of the United Nations. Mr. Mitshali’s 
reporting of this body’s relations with 
Rhodesian problems is factual in a 
quantitative ‘‘ Hansard ” sense, piling 
up, one would think, evidence surely 
sufficient to disenchant anyone still 
banking on “ appeals” to that august 
but bumbling body. Again and again 
the final comment adds up to: “ But 
nothing came of this ”’. 


A third illusion revolves round the 
Organisaton of African Unity (OAU). 
The author notes that “ the decision- 
making machinery of the OAU itself 

. is cumbersome and hinders swift 
action in cases of emergency” and that 
“the OAU has not quite seen the 
Rhodesian question within the context 
of a common determination among 
the Governments of Southern Africa 
to resist, at all cost, a change-over 
to African rule” Yet in his final 
chapter, called ‘‘ Postcript—Rhode- 
sian Lessons”—a chapter he might 
well have omitted, since it weakens 
the entire fabric of his factual struc- 
ture—after lugubriously deploring 
splits in the African freedom move- 
ments and weakness in African coun- 
tries, for which he neglects to sug- 
gest any source, our author can only 
piously exhort this same weakling 
OAU to “unite and speak with one 
voice on Rhodesia and South Africa.” 


As “cure for splintering among 
liberation movements, he urges it to 
“choose just one, and give it full 
support until it wins or fails”. He 
himself has reported why this is 
impossible by showing factionalism 
within the OAU resulting in support to 
both Rhodesian movements. Apparent- 
ly ignoring his own reportage, he thus 
catapults himself into the ranks of 
the very “tea drinkers” whom he 
has depicted Zimbabweans as con- 
demning. 


Crux of the problem 


A fourth illusion imagines that, under 
present conditions, Africans can still, 
at this late date, achieve Parliament- 
ary “democracy” of the Western 
type. Thus in 1962, after a court deci- 
sion making segregation of public 
swimming pools illegal, Nkomo is 
quoted as saying: “ We don’t want to 
swim in your swimming pools. We 
want to swim with you in Parlia- 
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ment.” In the chapter on “ The Fall 
of the Federation ” such a “ swim” is 
obligingly provided by the settlers— 
its full meaning emerges from the 
details about A and B voting rolls 
and money and property qualifica- 
tions for franchise. 


A fifth illusion hides behind belief 
in the possibility of a “non-violent 
Struggle against colonialism and 
racialism ”. This had been the aim of 
the OAU’s predecessor, the Pan- 
African Freedom Movement of East, 
Central, and Southern Africa 
(PAFMECSA) just as it became the 
foundation stone of the OAU. The 
author’s chapter on “UDI and the 
Race Question ’, however, reveals how 
each attempt short of violence by 
Africans to improve their own condi- 
tions has been met by sharpened offi- 
cial racism—including arrests, har- 
rassments, and murders. 


The major weakness of this work is 
that the word “ imperialism ” or any 
reasonable facsimle of the concept is 
missing from its 201 pages, with the 
possible exception of one timid refer- 
ence: 


“Yet the West refused to impose 
mandatory sanctions [on Rhodesia]. 
Was it because they realised that 
the defeat of Rhodesia would open 
the way to the downfall of Salazar 
and Verwoerd and to the loss of 
the lucrative profits they were 
reaping? ” 
The chapter on the rise of the Central 
African Federation devotes three 
pages to just how “ lucrative” those 
profits are. Yet nowhere does the 
reader find the slightest hint that 
this might be the crux of Rhodesia’s 
“ problem.” 


There is another weakness: the 
word “ background ” is interpreted in 
a purely journalistic sense: nowhere 
does analysis emerge from the parade 
of well-presented facts. But with an 
issue of the magnitude of Rhodesia, 
facts are not enough—because, of 
themselves, they do not really formu- 
late meaning. At the end of this book, 
we are no nearer to comprehending 
the situation than we are to under- 
standing a person whose obituary we 
read in the Press. Herein lies the 
water-shed between journalist and 
historian. 


Hodee Edwards lived in America for 
many years and now works in London 
as a free-lance journalist and teacher. 
She lived in Ghana for some time till 
the coup that toppled Nnkrumah. 
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Arms against Biafra 


—via Tilbury 


An estimated 100 tons of arms and 
equipment leaves Britain each week 
to be used by the Federal Nigerian 
Army in the war with Biafra. Last 
week Hugh Delargy, Labour MP for 
Thurrock, was quoted in the Daily 
Express as saying: 

“J have seen trucks and armoured 

vehicles at Tilbury Docks, destina- 

tion Lagos.” 


The Commonwealth Office have ad- 
mitted that armament supplies to the 
Nigerians have increased since the 
war began, “This is replacement of 
what they have already had.” It most- 
ly consists of infantry weapons. In 
other words, as Biafran troops capture 
or destroy equipment, or as ammu- 
nition is used up, the loss is made up 
through Britain—with the blessing of 
the Commonwealth Office. 


Airlines which have admitted flying 
armaments to Lagos in recent months 


include British Eagle International 
and Transglobe Airways. (“If we are 
requested by the British Government 
to carry a cargo we go along with 
the request” is how a spokesman in 
May 9 Daily Express puts it.) 


An estimated 20 tons of arms and am- 
munition reaches Biafra weekly, 
largely from Czechoslovakia and 
Spain, flown in via Portuguese Guinea 
in planes piloted by Americans and 
Rhodesians, according to Lord 
Kilbracken in the Evening Standard 
for May 8. 


Incidentally, until recently Czechoslo- 
vakia was also supplying arms to the 
Federal Government. Following stu- 
dent protests against the supply of 
“training aircraft”, President Dubcek 
recently ordered the stopping of arms 
supplies to the Nigerian Government. 
Meanwhile, in spite of desperate ap- 
peals by the Red Cross Centre in 


Geneva for medicaments, milk powder 
for children, etc, the British Red Cross 
has done nothing to organise help. 
There are however two delegates of 
the International Red Cross in Biafra 
who have succeeded in bringing in 
110 tons of medicaments by ten 
hazardous flights by Red Cross planes 
to Port Harcourt—which is virtually 
Biafra’s only connection with the out- 
side world. 


On Wednesday next week the British 
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Where arms sent by Britain to 
Nigeria are likely to end up. The 
burnt out wreckage of a convoy, 
taking part in an unsuccessful ad- 
vance on Port Harcourt, which was 
ambushed and destroyed by Biaf- 
rans. 


Committee of 100 is to convene a 
meeting to consider possible actions 
in Britain to help end the Biafran 
war. 


Satish Kumar writes from Yugoslavia, meets Djilas 


Yugoslavia is the country where the 
movement of “renaissance in social- 
ism” started in 1950, when the Com- 
munist League of Yugoslavia changed 
its ideology, particularly in the promo- 
tion of decentralisation and _ self- 
management. The policies of the party 
are being created from below up- 
wards, and not from above down 
wards. There is a developing tendency 
in the party not to impose its decisions 
from the top: rather these decisions 
must be results from everything that 


POOR PEOPLE 


Someone cut the corral fence and 
thirty out of 32 mules were wander- 
ing free in Mississippi last Sunday 
hight. But frantic mule train drivers 
rounded them up and the mule train 
“caravan” of the Poor People’s March 
from Marks in Mississippi set off on 
its way to Washington. 


In Washington on Monday, the Rev 
Ralph Abernathy, leader of the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference, 
was due to drive in the first stake of 
what is now to be called ‘“Resurrec- 
tion City”. On a 15 acre site of park- 
land between the Lincoln Memorial 
and the Capitol, some 200 dwellings 
are to be built to house 3,000 poor 
people. 

The poverty campaigners will be di- 
vided into three communities of 1,000 
persons each, and each community 
will have four “neighbourhoods” of 
25 tent-dwellers. The city will have 
three large dining tents, one for each 
community of 1,000, a 20 ft wide 
street down the middle of the settle- 
ment, and may contain as many as 
650 structures when completed 


Four thousand five hundred of the 
poor, led by Mrs Martin Luther King, 
marched through Washington last 
Sunday on a Mothers’ Day March. 
Their demands were for an increase in 
federal grants for dependent children 
and a guaranteed minimum annual 
wage of $4,000. 

It is thought that 150,000 poor people 
may arrive in the capital before the 
summer is through. If Congress fails 
to respond to the demands of the 
demonstrators and civil disobedience 
is decided on, non-violent action will 
be directed by the Rev James Bevel, 
an SCLC organiser who worked with 
the peace movement on the Autumn 
Mobilisation against the Vietnam war 
last year. 


is taking place in day-to-day life The 
self-management has become a demo- 
cratic right of the people. President 
Tito said in a speech: “In the self- 
management of the society, the Com- 
munists do not rule but guide in the 
name of the working class.” 


After the armed revolution, the State 
took over direct management of pro- 
duction and distribution. The political 
decision-making was concentrated at 
the top, but after 1950 the gradual 
change started. The Communist 
League gave a radical call to people to 
take over management of the factor- 
ies. By now this self-management has 
undergone many experiments. There 
are no more fixed salaries for the 
workers. I visited a few farms and 
factories and there I was told about 
the method of direct income distribu- 
tion according to work performed. 


But this does not yet mean that self- 
A ALAS ON 


Tougher draft laws 


Australian News, weekly newsletter 
of the Australian High Commission in 
London, reports (9/5/68) that legis- 
lation has been introduced into the 
Australian Parliament “which will 
make young men who fail to comply 
with the national service call-up liable 
to civil imprisonment for up to two 
years.” 


The present situation is that they can 
be committed to military custody and 
subjected to military legal penalties 
if continuing to refuse military ser- 
vice. Many changes are made in the 
National Service Act by the Bill being 
presented in the House of Represent- 
atives. One provision strengthens the 
law and penalties against the deliber- 
ate burning or destruction of registra- 
tion certificates and allows draft-card 
burners to be fined $200. Those fail- 
ing to attend medical examinations 
are also dealt with in the Bill and can 
be detained till the examination takes 
place. 


The authorities are obviously worried 
by the growing anti-war activity, 
likely to be crystallised in state and 
national conventions this year. Pro- 
tests at these penalties on peace 
should be sent to: The Prime Minister, 
Mr John Gorton, House of Represent- 
atives, Canberra—also to: Australian 
Hick Commissioner, Strand, London 


DAVE SHIPPER 


management has been fully estab- 
lished. The old-fashioned bureaucrats 
and some other people still have 
doubts and mistrust it. Some critics 
of the self-management told me that it 
was introduced prematurely, that pro- 
ducers are incapable of decision-mak- 
ing, that they are passive and disinter- 
ested in progress, that the fate of 
capital investment is in the dark. 


One of my most interesting experi- 
ences was to meet Milovan-~ Djilas. 
After his books, such as New Class 
and Talking with Stalin, he was im- 
prisoned for many years. Now he lives 
in a very simple flat, near the Parlia- 
ment Building, with his second wife. 
I spent 80 minutes with him. I appre- 
ciated his simple style of living, and 
paid my compliments. His answer was 
that simple life is more convenient. 
More belongings create more prob- 
lems and difficulties. After some time 
one becomes a slave of belongings, 
and then no more things belong to us: 
rather we belong to the things. 


Djilas’s opinion is that the high Jiving- 
standard is a false value. Under this 
value, only a few people will have 
more than enough and the masses of 
people will have less than enough. 
Richness is as bad an evil as poverty. 
Therefore, the political and intellec- 
tual leaders must set an example of 
simple life. When these leaders fight 
for revolution or liberation or inde- 
pendence of the people, they sacrifice 
their privileges and comfort. But once 
they get independence and become 
the rulers, they start looking for privi- 
leges and comfort. 


Djilas has a theory of permanent revo- 
lution: Revolution never ends, it is a 
continuous process. He has been fol- 
lowing Gandhian thoughts and move- 
ments. He has been reading about 
non-violence in prison. He told me 
that Lenin and Gandhi have most in- 
fluenced our century. There are big 
differences in the approach and 
method of the two, but both men gave 
a new turn to the evolution of man- 
kind. To be a great revolutionary, one 
has to have a combination of vision 
and organisation. One fails to gain 
success in the absence of one of the 
two. Gandhi and Lenin were true ex- 
amples of such a combination. Gandhi 
could understand the temperament of 
Indian people, he was an Indian-style 
politician. He refused to copy the 
Western style of politics, democracy, 
and socialism. 


Speaking about Gandhi Centenary 


Year, Djilas said that this occasion 
should be utilised to get Gandhi’s 
books translated in as many languages 
as possible. One can understand 
Gandhi only through his books, be- 
cause functions, ceremonies, and so 
forth are easily forgotten but litera- 
ture has permanent influence. Gandhi 
has had great influence on the recent 
thinking of Djilas, as he admitted dur- 
ing our conversation. His is a quest 
for a better Communist system, a new 
socialist order, a radical renaissance 
in the Communist camp. 


SINGAPORE 


All seats in Singapore’s General Elec- 
tion, just held, were won by the ruling 
People’s Action Party—one reason be- 
ing that the main opposition party, 
the Barisan Sosialis (Socialist Front), 
boycotted the elections because they 
would not be fair. 


Writing in the May issue of Amnesty 
International Review, Don Esslemont 
says: “There is something in their 
accusation. The press is not censored, 
but publications have to be licensed 
annually, and editors are afraid to 
offend the authorities lest their licen- 
ces should not be renewed. The Com- 
munist Party is illegal and it is an 
offence to possess subversive, that is 
Communist, literature. And the gov- 
ernment has and uses powers of de- 
tention without trial.” 


He points out that there are over 300 
political prisoners in Singapore. But: 
“Although these are political prison- 
ers, in the sence that they are im- 
prisoned as a result of actions moti- 
vated by hostility to the government, 
none has been adopted as a prisoner 
of conscience, since they had all, in 
effect, courted arrest.” 


However it is expected that there may 
be prosecutions soon for inciting 
electors not to vote—‘‘the possibility 
of adopting such cases will be exam- 
ined carefully.” 


A number of those detained without 
trial have been inside since before 
Singapore joined the Malaysian Fed- 
eration (which it has since left) and 
gained independence from Britain, 
back in 1962. About half the detain- 
ees were pulled in in February 1963, 
during confrontation with Indonesia. 
Before being released they must give 
an undertaking that they no longer 
hold left-wing views. 
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Gandhi’s moral equivalent to 


Non-Violence and Aggression: A 

Study of Gandhi’s Moral Equivalent 

of War, by H. J. N. Horsburgh 
(Oxford University Press 35s). 


H. J. N. Horsburgh, Senior Lecturer 
in the Department of Moral Philo- 
sophy at the University of Glasgow, 
has laid the foundations for a non- 
violent society based on Satyagraha, 
Gandhi’s form of non-violent resist- 
ance and action. This is not a new con- 
cept, but Horsburgh’s suggestions are 
punctuated by the immediacy of nu- 
clear power. 


The author is aware of the increasing 
inability of modern warfare to deal 
in terms of justice or personality. 
Technology and cybernetics have re- 
duced war to an exercise in kill- 
ratio and bogeymen. And yet the 
purpose and dilemma of war remain 
traditional: 


“«-.. either we must renounce 
war and place ourselves at the 
mercy of those who care nothing 
for the values we cherish, or we 
must prepare for a struggle that 
might destroy our civilisation.” 


Horsburgh states that the purpose 
of his book is “... to consider 
whether Gandhian non-violence can 
be said to provide us with an accept- 
able passage between the horns of 
our dilemma”. In the words of 
William James, he is searching for 
“a moral equivalent of war.” 


After a brief but effective prologue 
on the evils of war, designed to acti- 
vate “the doubts which most of us 
feel,” Horsburgh examines the bases 
of Satyagraha. It is more than a non- 
violent system. Gandhi founded it on 
ethical and religious grounds, and 
one must approach Gandhian non- 
violence from this direction in order 
to understand the complexities and 
apparent inconsistencies of it. Satya- 
graha does not happen in an after- 
noon: it is a system for life and 
requires the total commitment of its 
disciple—the Satyagrahi. 


The Satyagrahi must concern himself 
with moral means, and he may trust 
that this concern will generate his 
desired ends, the ultimate of which 
is absolute truth. It is through the 
interaction of the Satyagrahi and his 
opponent that truth will emerge. Yet 
one must be sure what one seeks, 
for “... the practice of Satya- 
graha tests one’s objectives more 
comprehensively than does any other 
kind of struggle, either confirming 
them or forcing one to modify them 
in the growing light of experience. 
And this is a creative process.” 


Horsburgh illustrates what 1s re- 
quired of the disciple of non- 
violence, drawing freely on incidents 
from Gandhi’s campaigns in South 
Africa and India. He also explains 
how a Satyagraha campaign must be 
organised. Perhaps what is most ex- 
citing about the organisation of such 
a campaign is that Gandhian non- 
violence is by its very nature decent- 
ralising and cellular. Non-violence 
must be arranged at the local level, 
for it is ultimately the individual 
community which is responsible for 
the success of the movement, and it 
is only at this level that the campaign 
can survive the harassment of its 
opponents. Consequently the imple- 
mentation of Satyagraha would re- 
quire a re-arranging of social systems 
in more ways than one. 


The author closely defines the re- 
quirements of a defence system 
“... by three complexly inter- 
related criteria: whether if has 
favourable or inimical effects upon 
that which it is intended to defend: 
the extent to which it reduces the 
likelihood of aggression: and _ its 


capacity to deal effectively with 
aggression should it occur in spite of 
one’s efforts to prevent it.” A defence 


system is designed to defend, among 
other things, one’s way of life. If 
one’s way of life is undermined by 
the nature of one’s methods of de- 
fence, the system ultimately fails, in 
that “. . . it cannot defend the way 
of life which it is intended to defend”. 


Nuclear deterrence fails as a defence 
system for this reason: it undermines 
the very foundations of democracy. 
A civilisation which is prepared for 
nuclear warfare is “ .. a civilisation 
that cannot be expected to show much 
indignation when napalm bombs 
descend on peasant villages in Viet- 
nam.” A nuclear defence system does 
not recognise the most basic aspect 
of man’s condition: human needs. 


The question remains: will Satya- 
graha work as a defence system? 
Horsburgh thinks so—but there are 
many conditions which he imposes. 
In order for a non-violent system of 
defence to work internationally a 
State first must have a high degree 
of internal social justice. Satyagraha 
requires tight self-discipline and the 
elimination of acts of violence. For 
example, a racially tense situation 
would not be conducive to an inter- 
national system of non-violence. The 
Satyagrahi must understand violence 
but refuse to be a part of it. He 
must first work for national peace. 


Horsburgh treads softly over the 
issue of what is to be done during 
the change-over from violent to non- 
violent defence. It is not an easy 
question and ‘it must be flatly 
admitted that there is no complete 
answer ”. However, Satyagraha works 
towards the elimination of the defen- 
sive consciousness, and it is only when 
man lets down his guard that he 
ceases to be violent. 


Once a nation adopts a non-violent 
system of defence it would have to 
adhere to a strict set of policies: uni- 
lateral disarmament: the liberation 
of colonial territories: the withdrawal 
from alliances or security organisa- 
tions which involved military obliga- 
tions: the abandonment of espionage 
activity: the minimisation of military 
trade: finally, the willingness to offer 


international services under- 
developed countries. One cannot help 
but be discouraged when one holds 
up this list in comparison to the 
foreign policies of today’s world 
Powers. The task of re-organisation 
is monumental. 


The author seems to accept the pros- 
pect of the eventual occupation of a 
non-violent country by an aggres- 
sive power, and therefore he spends 
little time on the possibilities of re- 
pelling an invasion. 


The author suggests certain altera- 
tions of traditional Gandhian practice 
to deal with this eventuality. For 
example, “... a country which 
bases its defences on the methods 
of non-cooperation must plan the 
forms and stages of such non-coope- 
ration prior to aggression ”. This step 
would be necessary to counter the 
tactics of one’s opponent which had 
been designed to dismember the 
resistance. However, the necessity of 
pre-planning would severely limit the 
flexibility and spontaneity of tradi- 
tional Gandhian methods. The Satya- 
grahi would have to measure the 
success of the total campaign by the 
progress of his own community. 


Horsburgh comments slightly on the 
tactics that one’s opponent could use 
to break-up a Satyagraha campaign: 
rumour, agents provocateurs, corrup- 
tion. These methods would be aimed 
at those members of the community 
who were not firmly committed to 
or discouraged with the success of 
the movement. Again it becomes 
necessary for the individual Satya- 
grahi to combat these tactics, poss- 
ibly by turning the non-violent 
methods on those violent members 
of his own community. 


Satyagraha is a moral appeal to 
justice. It is not the kind of appeal 
that can go unnoticed cepecally 
when viewed by the rest of the world. 
Most importantly, Gandhian non- 
violence brings back the individual 
into the defence of his own way of 
life. Horsburgh writes: 

“.., there is a tendency to be- 

come an individual when one is 


Wal 


faced with individuals. Hence, it 
is a large part of the Satyagrahi’s 
method, when dealing with collec- 
tive substitutes for conscience, to 
individualise himself, giving a 
sharp impression of moral inde- 
pendence.” 


It is not an easy way of life, but it 
is a method to battle the unfaced, 
not-named impersonality of modern 
cota ages warfare and Govern- 
ment. 


The book’s closing chapter, ‘“ Pros- 
pects and Opportunities”, is cast in 
almost apologetic phrases, for Hors- 
burgh admits that “.. . it seems as 
certain as anything in human life 
that the prospect of persuading any 
of the major democracies to accept 
non-violence as the basis of their 
defence systems can be completely 
disregarded”. The reasons for the 
author’s pessimism are not’ un- 
founded, and yet his admission in 
some sense vitiates the excellent 
arguments he has set forth in the 
preceding chapters. The conclusion 
makes the book an experiment for 
a moral philosopher, not a mandate 
for nascent Satyagrahis. 


Horsburgh maintains that nuclear 
deterrence seems all that one can 
expect, stating simply that “suicide 
has been made the price of murder ”’. 
But in the midst of this disconsola- 
tion, the message of the book is im- 
plicit: though the prospect seems 
unlikely, Britain, more so than any 
other major Power, could mount a 
non-violent defence system. Britain 
is “... the only major power in 
which explicitly pacifist organisations 
have grown to a considerable size and 
have probably exerted some indirect 
influence on national policies.” 


Non-Violence and Aggression is a 
challenge aimed at the West, but 
especially at the British public: a 
challenge which its author feels is 
met by blank faces and bowler hats. 
This book deserves to be carefully 
considered, and its suggestions 
heeded and implemented—if for no 
other reason than to disprove its 
author’s final despairing conclusions. 
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As this is a free service we reserve tie right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
Bese Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. clude date, town, place (hall, street), 
mature of event, speakers, organisers (and 


secretary's address). 
To publicise full details, book a claasified or 
displayed advertisement. 
Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Read, N.1. 


17 May, Friday 


LONDON E17. 8 pm. Gas Board Demonstration 
Hall, High Street (off Hoe St, nr Hoe St Stn). 
Mayday Manifesto launching meeting to form 
Waltham Forest Group. Speaker: Robin Murray. 
All left activists invited. Chingford CND. 


PARIS Se. 20.30 hrs. 24 rue Saint-Victor. Un 
grand meeting ublic. ‘‘ Dans le Combat 
Actuel”’. ‘‘ Les libertaires et la revolte des 
jeunes" par Munoz Congost, ‘les libertaires 
et les mouvements revolutionnaires du tiers 
monde "’ par Maurice Joyeux, ‘‘ les libertaires 
et les mouvements sociaux’’ par Frederica 
Montseny, ‘‘ realisme de la pensee libertaire ”’ 
par Aristide Lapeyre. Sous ta presidence de 
Maurice Laisant. La Federation Anarchiste. 


Uxbridge 
blues 


“White Hart’’, 


SOUTHALL, 8 pm. 
Folk, jazz, 


Road (opp Bowling Alley). 
club. Freeman Syndicate. 


18 May, Saturday. 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 


Peace News and peace Hterature. Helpers 
welcomed. Chris Shellard. 
LONDON W2, 10 am to 5 pm. International 


Students House, 208 Sussex Gdns (corner West- 
bourne Tce). Human Rights Discussion Forum. 
Adm 5s at door. All welcome. 


PLYMOUTH. 2.30 pm. Swarthmore Hall, Friends 
Meeting House, Mutley Plain. Devon & Corn- 
wall area meeting of PPU. 


19 May, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘Salutation ’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


20 May, Monday 


LONDON WCI1. 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. ‘‘ Race Relations in Bri- 
tain ’’. Speakers from Friends Race Relations 
Com. PPU. 


LONDON WII. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Rd. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane & David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion/local actiy- 
ity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


OXFORD. 8.30 pm. Blackfriars, St Giles. Anton 
Wallich-Clifford (founder of Simon Community) 
at open meeting. Oxford Simon Group for 
Oxford Simon Week. 


21 May, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH, KENT. 7.30 pm. ‘‘ Lord Bex- 
ley’ (opp Bexleyheath Clock Tower). Bexley- 
heath Folk Centre, Bexley Peace Action Group. 


LONDON. 7 pm. House of Commons (commit- 
tee room booked by Frank Allaun, MP). ‘ ‘Nato 
Forever??? '' Speakers: Eric Heffer, John Men- 
delson, Lord Brockway, LPF. 


LONDON Nl. 7.30pm. Basement, 5 Caledonian 
Road. Open meeting for discussion of pro- 
visional aims and objectives statement. Liber- 
tarian Teachers Assn. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Malvern 
Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


OXFORD. 12.30 pm. Exeter College. Simon lunch 
(weekly). 8 pm. Blackfriars. Anton Wallich- 
Clifford at students meeting. Oxford Simon 
Group for Oxford Simon Week. 


22 May, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 p.m. 1 The Crescent, King St. 
Leicester Project. Libertarian/peace action & 
discussion. - 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Meeting to plan action over Biafra/Nigeria 
war. Open to all interested. International 
Cttee, C100. Details: Malcolm Miles, 12 Elgar 


~Ave, W5 


NORTH SHIELDS. 7.30 pm. YMCA The Youth 
Centre, Church Way. UN Youth group meeting 
on Child Welfare. 


OXFORD. 7.30 pm. Rectory Room, Pembroke 
St. Folk evening. Adm 4s, proceeds to Simon. 
Oxford Simon Group for Oxford Simon Week. 


23 May, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street, Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘' The 
Freedom Folk’’ Folksong, ballads, blues & 
poetry. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Leslie Coppin, ‘* Current Events 
in Vietnam ’’. E10 & E11 PPU. 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm. 52 St Martin's Lane, Con- 
cord Film Viewing Session. Human Rights pro- 
gramme. Details: Rex Phillips, 32 Elm Grove, 
Orpington, SoF. 


OXFORD. Carfex Information Centre. Poster 
Exhibition. Oxford Simon Group for Oxford 
Simon Week. 


24 May, Friday 


OXFORD. 8.30 pm. Pub collecting, meet Pusey 

House, St Giles. Proceeds to Simon, All wel- 

Tene Oxford Simon Group for Oxford Simon 
eek. 


25 May, Saturday 


LONDON WC1. 12 noon. Assemble 6 Endsleigh 
Street to walk through Camden to Fair at 
Coram Fields, Guildford Street, WC1. ‘‘ Right 
to Life’’ pageant and peace fair. Walk to say 
‘‘no'’ to war. All props and costumes pro- 
vided, balloons, etc, for ‘children. ‘‘ Happen- 
ings ’’ at Coram Fields. Joint Pacifist Comttee. 


OXFORD. Sponsored walk round Oxford. Pro- 
ceeds to Simon. Details: R. Olivier, Plater 
College, Boars Hil, Oxford. Oxford Stmon 
Group for Oxford Simon Week. 


25-26 May, Sat-Sun 


LONDON NWS3. Sat 2 to 7 pm. Sun 10.30 am to 
5 pm. ‘‘ Three Horse Shoes ’’, 28 Heath Street, 
Hampstead. Quarterly meeting, National Com- 
mittee, C100. Agenda includes: Nonviolence 
and the New Militancy, Action on the Race 
Issue, the US Bases Campaign. Co-Chairmen: 
Jim Radford, Denis Murray. Open to all sup- 
porters. 13 Goodwin Street, N4. 


26 May, Sunday 


OXFORD. 2.30 pm. Upper Heyford USAF base. 
Walk-on with ‘‘Green Beret”, ‘‘ ACT" and 
other leaflets. Transport from Oxford. Details: 
Chris Reeve, 12 Richmond Road, Oxford. 


HiLpa BernsTein’s PERSUNAL CUNMENT 


The humiliation of white skin 


I had a German friend in Johan- 
nesburg who had come to South 
Africa before the Second World War. 
She was “Aryan ”—whatever that 
means—and her husband wag a Jew. 
When he escaped from Germany in 
the Thirties they were already forced 
to live apart. She went to the railway 
station to see him leave and did not 
dare speak to him. She pretended to 
wave goodbye to someone else, weep- 
ing as the train left. Later they were 
re-united in South Africa. 


After the Nationalists came _ to 
power, and apartheid laws came thick 
and fast, my friend, G, seemed to 
suffer from a mental shock that in- 
creased as racial laws increased. She 
would try to explain to me how she 
felt, saying passionately: “It’s all 
happening again, it’s the same thing 
all over again ”’ 

Something of that nightmare of a 
tragedy escaped, now returning, has 
been felt by those of us who live 
here as exiles from South Africa. We 
know it all. We knew what was meant 
by “ preserving the South African way 
of life’. It means simply preserving 
white privilege at all costs and refus- 
ing ever to admit the necessity for 
any change. Now we hear about 
“preserving the British way of life” 
—that British way made possible by 
the three million British emigrants 
to colonial countries (in the years 
1871 to 1931) and the thousands of 
millions of pounds in raw materials 
and sheer brute labour that flowed to 
Britain as a result. 


The ‘British way of life” is com- 
pounded of all that Europe has 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


learned from the ancient civilisations 
of Africa and Asia plus the enriching 
yeast of immigrants from all over 
the world. Those who reject coloured 
people as not belonging to Britain 
(‘it’s our island, it’s small, we have 
no room”, etc, etc) reject their own 
culture, reject humanity, reject them- 
selves. Lewis Nkosi writes: 


“ All I can say is that at this stage 
in world history I am not a little 
sick of being bullied, chastised, 
scourged, and spat upon by white 
men in Johannesburg, London, or 
New York, and if I assess the mood 
of black people correctly, two- 
thirds of the world’s coloured peo- 
ple are also sick to death of this 
treatment.” 


In South Africa the greatest humilia- 
tion we ever endured was our white 
skin—the badge that associated us 
with apartheid and white supremacy. 
These past two weeks in London we 
have experienced that humiliation 
once again. 

The local scene: In Adelaide Road, 
beyond the new library-complex at 
Swiss Cottage, there are some in- 
teresting new developments in home 
construction. The area, Chalcot 
Estate, is an experiment in council- 
built and private company housing. 
Three great blocks of council flats 
—tower-blocks, they call them—soar 
upwards, and mingling with the new 
landscape at ground level are expen- 
sive “town houses”—the £17,500 
touch. The flats have trees outside 
in white boxes looking exactly like 
an artist’s perspective drawing: 


rather formal but not displeasing. 


I think the mixture of the two en- 
tirely different types of housing is 
successful visually and a tremendous 
improvement on Camden’s_ other 
barren acres of council blocks. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the social 
mixture will also be a success—the 
new-look not only in architectural 
environment but also in social deve- 
lopment. 


* * ¥* 


Writing about the new law that has 
forced the Liberal Party of South 
Africa to dissolve (mixed political 
parties are no longer allowed) Alan 
Paton says: 


“Coloured people will, after 115 
years, be no longer represented in 
Parliament, and people of different 
races will no longer be allowed 
to associate with one another poli- 
tically. Why then should they be 
allowed to belong to the same 
athletic team, even if it is in 
Mexico? Why relax slightly the 
colour-bar in sports and entrench 
it more drastically in politics?” 


The British company of Shell Oil 
in South Africa has donated R150,000 
for South Africa to hold its own 
“ Olympic ” Games in 1970, the inten- 
tion being to invite winners from 
Mexico to take part. They will, of 
course, be all white, but the press 
reports that there would be no ob- 
jection to non-white sports organisa- 
tions organising a similar affair and 
inviting non-white Olympic winners! 
Don’t laugh. This is the logic of 
racialism. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


DISCUSSION FORUM 


Saturday, 18 May 
10 am to 5 pm 
International Student House, 
208 Sussex Gardens 
(corner Westbourne Terrace, W2) 
Nicholas Scott, MP (Chairman) 
Jocelyn Barrow (Race Relations) 
Mrs M. K. Baxter 
(Equal Rights for Women) 

Gordon Evans 

(International Development) 
Adm 5s at door (inc coffee & tea) 
ALL WELCOME 


OTHER BOOKS BY 
BERTRAND RUSSELL: 


Autobiography of Bertrand Russell 
VOLUME I! 1872-1914 


“These pages are by turns hilarious and deeply moving, sharp and 
beautiful, compressing the experience of other epochs and distant worlds 
into a modern idiom, a style for all seasons. Here is something better 
than a book in a million. The hero is unique.” MICHAEL FOOT in The 
Evening Standard 


OF 


Bertrand 
Russell 


Illustrated 42s 


Has Man a Future? 


“ Packed with keen intellectual logic, and, if we could observe even half 
its precepts, our chances of survival would undoubtedly be far better. 
Nothing essential is left out in describing the terrible dilemma of our age 
. . . His lucid exposition of the ends can only command a widespread 
respect.” RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS in The Sunday Times 

10s 6d 


New Hopes for a Changing World 


In this book, the author points the way to a sane and happy world which 
will be achieved when man has cured himself of three kinds of conflict: 
the conflict of man with nature, the conflict of man with other men, the 
conflict of man with himself. 


VOLUME 2 
1914—1944 


“ Enthralling ... will stand as one of the great documents 
of our time.” MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE in The Observer 
“The feast continues. The second volume of Bertrand 
Russell’s autobiography is-as extraordinary as the first.” 
The Guardian 

““, . a chapter of contemporary British history which 
should not be neglected.” Bookman 


3rd impression. 12s 6d 


Common Sense & Nuclear Warfare 


“ His policy is so eminently sensible that it ought to prevail.” Guardian 

“ What a pity that the whole debate about nuclear weapons has not been 

conducted on as sane and sensible a level as that of this book.” Spectator 
2nd impression. Cloth, 7s 6d. Paper, 3s 6d 

Illustrated 42s 


| War Crimes in Vietnam 
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Bertrand Russell was among the first in th eWest to raise his voice against 
the war in Vietnam. Here he relates his growing involvement in the 
struggle and illustrates the development of his thought as the war 
escalated. 
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ESSEX UNIVERSITY 


How the student 
takeover started 


Following student demonstrations 
against a visiting germ warfare ex- 
pert from Porton Down on May 7, 
Essex University has erupted in pro- 
test at the suspension of three 
students—~Peter Archard, David 
Triesman and Raphael Halberstadt 
—and with the backing of 40 staff 
members had by Monday got to the 
stage of declaring a Free University. 


A detailed account would probably 
have been overtaken by events; we 
intend to run one next week when 
things should be a little clearer. In 
the meantime, here is what actually 
happened on May 7. 

A student writes: A minute or so 
after Dr D. T. Inch was introduced 
about 130 students made their way 
peacefully and quietly into the meet- 
ing room. As soon as he opened his 
mouth one of the demonstrators be- 
gan reading an indictment of chemi- 
cal and biological warfare. This in- 
dictment, which ran to about 2,000 
words, was based on the serious re- 
search of a number of students, 
taken from scientific journals. Dif- 
ferent parts of the indictment were 
read by different students. They 
were listened to in silence by the de- 
monstrators and the chemists and 
others who had gone to hear Dr 


Inch speak. 
NEIGHBOURS 


The War Resisters’ International has 
just moved in next door to Peace 
News and Housmans. 


From May 15 their headquarters will 
no longer be at Lansbury House, 
Enfield. Devi Prasad, general secre- 
tary, and his staff are now at 3 Cale- 
donian Road, London N1. 


The WRI is now much more central- 
ly situated in London—but they’ve 
got no telephone number yet. 


Found wanting 


In last week’s review by Roger 
Moody of Christian Aid’s film Reach- 
ing Out, the final sentence of the 
Setar paragraph — “ Patrick 

arland told me of two people who 
had committed suicide rather than 
be found wanting in his respect ’— 
should have read “in this respect’. 
We apologise to Mr Garland, director 
of the film under discussion, for any 
embarrassment caused to him by this 
error in proof-reading.—Eds. 


Thanks 


Two weeks ago we received an anony- 
mous gift of £10 from South Africa, 
with the enclosed note: “Dear Sir, 
Peace News MUST continue.” That 
was all. 

We take this opportunity to grate- 
fully acknowledge this donation and 
add that we know most of our read- 
ers think the same way. If you all 
sent £10 with that sentiment, we’d 


be laughing, 

THE EDITORS 
Editors’ appeal for £100 each week 
to raise £5,000 by January 31, 1968 
Total due to date £1,200 
Donations received £366 
Balance required 


£334 


please send cheques ete (payable to 
Peace News Ltd) to Merfyn Turner 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1 


Eventually it was decided by a num- 
ber of staff from the Chemistry Dept 
to take Inch out of the room while 
the indictment was still being read. 
As Inch and “bodyguard” started 
moving out of the room, one student 
emptied a small tin of mustard pow- 
der over Inch, at the same time 
shouting “mustard gas! ” Inch was 
moved out of the room with no re- 
sistance from the demonstrators to 
the chant of “Close Porton Down,” 
but was later trapped in a corridor 
by the students—his bodyguard by 
this time had disappeared. The 
chanting continued. Eventually the 
students fell silent. We began read- 
ing the indictment again, this time to 
Inch on_ his own. We then asked Inch 
a number of questions about his 
ethical and moral standpoint. He 
evaded the questions by stating that 
the work he is engaged in is in the 
interests of Defence. 


On being asked why some British 
CBW patents were sold to the Ameri- 
cans, he stated: “ Well, we’ve got 
to get our money from somewhere!” 
To the point that CS (a “harassing 
agent’’) was developed in Porton, 
and the patent passed to the Ameri- 
can Army, he replied: ‘“ After all, 
penicillin was invented in this 
country and it is now used all over 
the world.” The dialogue with Inch 
continued, but remained peaceful. 


When the police arrived, students 
sat down in the corridors of the 
building. The police just walked over 
the students in order to reach Inch. 
Another group of students, still 
standing, linked arms and surround- 
ed Inch. The police used violent 
methods and reached Inch. Then 
they decided to break out forcibly. 
An attempt to read the indictment 
out with the police present failed. 
The police got Inch out of the build- 
ing and, I believe, whisked him off 
in the police car. 


In the forecourt of the building 
fighting and scuffles broke out with 
the police. One student was arrested 
and held down by four policemen. A 
student shouted out ‘No arrests,” 
upon which several students “ res- 
cued” the arrested student. He es- 
caped and hid. No arrests were made 
in the end. The fighting and scuffles 
died down. One policeman was 
heard to say: ‘“Let’s lay off—we've 
lost this one.” Eventually police and 
demonstrators left. 
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edbridge: brutal 


gypsy eviction 


In a quasi-military operation on Mon- 
day 100 Essex police helped 40 
council workmen to evict 35 travel- 
ler families from a site in Redbridge. 
The labour was divided—the council 
workmen took care of the towing- 
away, and of forcing open the vans, 
so that the police could drag the 
occupants out. 


All but 15 of the families had plan- 
ned to leave the site in Forest Road, 
on the edge of a council-owned rec- 
reation ground by the end of the 
week, to go to Epsom. However, al- 
though Redbridge Council has in 
principle agreed to provide a site for 
16 vans in a field next to the recrea- 
tion ground, it refused to give way. 


Some of the families involved—most 
of those who wished to stay past the 
end of the week—had moved: to the 
site in March from one at Woodford 
Bridge Road, with council approval, 
after they had prepared to make a 
stand. Since then they had been 
joined by others, most of whom had 
been camping alongside Woodford 
Avenue, also in Redbridge. Others 
who had been camping on Horn- 
church disused airfield also came to 
the Forest Road site, when they were 
turned out. (The longer-term resi- 
dents at Hornchurch were given a 
place to stay by Havering Council, 
which has taken a relatively respon- 
sible attitude.) 

Redbridge Council’s inflexibility can 
largely be put down to the reaction 
of some local residents. A disused 
hut on the Forest Road site was 
taken over for use as a temporary 
pre-school for travellers’ children— 
but two weeks ago it was burnt 
down, apparently by local residents. 


Grattan Puxon, secretary of the 
Gypsy Council, was among those who 
barricaded themselves in on Mon- 
day. 

“We knew they were coming, they 
had had loudspeaker vans round giv- 
ing warning—a number of people 
left on the Sunday as a result. 


“It started at 7.30 am, when the 50 
council workers turned up, with 
tractors, mechanical diggers and so 
on—10 vehicles in all. There were 
four coachloads of police. 


“Between 7.30 and 9 am we were 
packing up, and forming the cara- 
vans into a tight sort of semicircle, 
Western style—the council and the 
police thought we were getting 


ready to move off. Then at 9 o’clock 
a wagon that was to be abandoned 
was tipped over in front to block 
any attempt to tow away vans, and 
it was announced that we weren’t 
moving. 

“Then everybody began locking 
themselves into ‘the caravans or 
driving cabs. The council people 
threatened to tear off the doors with 
crowbars, but we insisted on seeing 
the Town Clerk.” 


The police withdrew while a sort of 
parley was held, but the Town Clerk 
—Mr K. F. B. Nicholls—refused to 
make any concessions. 


Then things started in earnest. “ The 
police surrounded the caravans in a 
double row, and the council people 
with the crowbars began breaking 
in. I was told they were from the 
Welfare Department [the Town 
Clerk later told a social worker that 
the Welfare Department was not in- 
volved]. Most of the workmen took 
no significant part in the eviction be- 
yond driving the vehicles—they said 
to me that they would not use force 
themselves against women and child- 
ren.” 


The police were less inhibited, in 
spite of the fact that the only official 
role they have in such evictions is 
to keep the peace. 


“T was in the first van, we were 
having a cup of tea, when the door 
was broken open. I was carried out 
and dumped. In the next van a man, 
his wife and children had locked 
themselves in the driving cab. As the 
police hauled her out she was 
acre OnE, They dumped her in the 
mud.” 


On Tuesday Mr Nicholls declined to 
make any suggestions as to where 
he wished the travellers his men 
had evicted to go. “ All I can say is 
we wanted them off this site.” Asked 
if he would prefer them to camp by 
the roadside, or to camp on land be- 
longing to other councils he reso- 
lutely No Commented. Nor did he 
have anything to say about the fact 
that a dozen or so of the children 
had been attending local schools. “If 
they trespass on our council pro- 
perty again, then certainly they will 
be evicted,” he said. 

It had been impossible to allow the 
families who wished to stay to use 
the site destined for use by travel- 
lers until planning permission had 
been obtained. However in Havering, 
faced with a similar situation, the 
local council has gone ahead and set 
up a site in advance of getting plan- 
ning permission, with the tacit ap- 
proval of the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government. 
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